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NOTES of 


Research Expenditure 


XPENDITURE on research by the Department 
Lor Scientific and Industrial Research will be nearly 
doubled in the next five years. Under its second 
five-year plan, for the period 1959-64, approximately 
£61 m. will be made available to the Department, 
compared with £36 m. for the first quinquennium 
which ends on March 31 1959. It is interesting to 
note that the largest expansion is planned to take 
place in the field of scientific grants to the universities. 
Post-graduate awards to students will be increased by 
about 10° each year until in 1963-64, it is hoped, 
some 3,800 students will be receiving DSIR grants 
for research training. In the same year it is expected 
that DSIR support for special research in the research 
departments of universities will be operating on a 
scale of about £1? m. per annum. Then, too, grants 
to the research associations in the DSIR scheme will 
also be increased to over {2 m. a year by the end of 
the period. It is known that the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research is to continue its policy of 
encouraging industry to bear an increasing proportion 
of the total cost and, therefore, it may be expected 
that the actual expansion of the research association 
movement will be proportionately greater than the 
increase in Government grant. Certainly this will be 
so in the particular case of the industry’s research 
association whose comprehensive current programmes 
and far-sighted future plans, referred to before in 
these columns, are undoubtedly impressive. During 
the second DSIR five-year plan, the intention is also 
to devote more attention and more money to ensure 
that the results of scientific research are known and 
applied. In this field, too, RABRM, whose trans- 
lations are already in great demand, is to increase the 
scope of its work. 


1959 and all that 


OW is the time for all good company presidents, 

or, at any rate, a fair number of them, to get out 
their crystal balls or other prognosticatory devices and 
peer ahead into the mists of the new year. This is 
perhaps more an old North American custom than a 
British one. Almost traditionally, the forecasts must be 
optimistic in tone and the first of this year’s crop— 
or the last of last year’s—keep to the rule. The 
president of Goodyear, Canada, R. G. Berkinshaw, 
anticipates a busy year with total production well up. 
R. V. Yohe, president of Goodrich, Canada, predicts 
the best year ‘ businesswise’ in Canadian economic 
history. T. M. Mayberry, Canadian Firestone, has 
stated that ‘the question of business recovery is no 
longer “ when,” but “how long and how far?’ 


the WEEK 


E. R. Rowzee, Polymer Corporation president, said 
that the year ahead would not be an easy one, but 
that, even so, the corporation expected to produce 
and market an increased volume. In the US, J. W. 
Keener, B. F. Goodrich president, forecast world 
rubber consumption in 1959 at 3.3 m. tons (estimate 
for 1958, 3,150,000 tons). H. C. Bugbee, Natural 
Rubber Bureau president, said that for the natural 
rubber industry it had been a good 1958, and that for 
1959 and beyond the picture looks equally good. 


Demand and Supply 


NDUSTRY economists are in general agreement 

that world consumption of rubber by 1965 will have 
risen to more than 4 m. tons a year. Increasingly the 
the world’s rubber needs will be met by the products 
of the synthetic rubber plants in Canada, the UK, 
Germany, France, Italy and elsewhere as production 
is stepped up. By the end of 1959 US synthetic pro- 
duction capacity alone will, it is estimated, be nearly 
1.7 m. tons annually. On the other hand, the drive on 
natural rubber plantations to replant old trees with new 
is proceeding at fair speed. It is estimated that in 
Malaya by the end of last year considerably more than 
one-third of the country’s 3.5 m. acres in trees were 
planted with high-yielding rubber. Such plantings 
can yield as much as 1,500Ib. to 3,000Ib. per acre per 
year as opposed to the approximate average now of 
490lb. The potential increase, for instance, over the 
estimated world natural rubber production for 1959 
of close on 2 m. tons is impressive. However, it is the 
pace at which world demand for rubber will increase 
that counts, and in this connexion there seems every 
reason to be optimistic, although competition in 
general-purpose synthetic rubber may intensify. 


Striding Ahead 


T is difficult to recall a time when year-end fore- 
bali of the prospects of the plastics industry were 
other than magnificently optimistic. While the actual 
fields of use for plastics materials still multiply, the 
potential continues to provide an example of the 
phenomenon of seemingly perpetual increase not only 
in the range of uses of existing materials but in the 
variety of materials. The start of the era of the 
precision polymers—the bespoke molecules—is just 
about with us. Given fair and reasonable trading 
conditions, the industry, despite troubles perhaps from 
increasing competition, can hardly fail to continue to 
stride ahead in 1959. 





NEWS Brief; 


@France—France has removed quan- 
titative import restrictions on some 
200 categories of goods, including a 
number of rubber products, coming 
from her partners of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 
The decision will become effective 
on January 1. It will liberalize 
France’s trade with the OEEC coun- 
tries by about 40°/, of the 1948 im- 
port level. 


@Indonesia—A report of a decline in 
production, with resultant unemploy- 
ment, comes from the Goodyear Tyre 
and Rubber Co. Ltd., in respect of 
their Wingfoot estates at Rantaupra- 
pat, North Sumatra. An official of 
the company said that about 12 to 15 
tons of latex are disappearing daily 
from these estates. In many cases the 
thieves not only stole the latex but 
also inflicted irreparable damage to 
the rubber trees. The management 
estimated that losses are being in- 
curred at the rate of US $300,000 a 
month. 


@Holland — Negotiations between 
AKU and British Industrial Plastics 
regarding a new plastics factory in 
Holland are in an advanced stage, the 
AKU management announced on 
December 22. The plant, which it 
is understood, would be jointly 
owned, would produce ureaformal- 
dehyde, melamine-formaldehyde and 
urea and melamine resins for the six 
European Common Market countries, 
the announcement added. 


@United Kingdom — Anglo-Polish 
trade talks have resulted in the draw- 
ing up of quota lists for next year, the 
Board of Trade has announced. The 
quotas were negotiated under the 
terms of the three-year trade agree- 
ment between the two countries 
signed on December 31 1956. A state- 
ment from the Board of Trade added 
that UK exports to Poland during 
1959 would include manufactures of 
rubber. 


@United States—Rayon tyre yarn 
prices have been raised for the first 
time in three years. American Enka 
Corporation has announced increases 
of two to three cents a Ib. on all its 
Tyrex rayon tyre yarns, effective as 
from December 22. The new price 
for the 1,100 denier yarn, the most 
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FRENCH-USSR AGREEMENT—INDONESIAN LATEX 
THEFTS— WEST GERMAN PLASTICS—NEW DUTCH 
PLANT—US RAYON YARN—ANGLO-POLISH TRADE 


popular type, is 66 cents a lb., up 
three cents, while 1,650 denier rises to 
60 cents, up two cents. Nylon tyre 
yarn now sells for 1.20 dollars a Ib., 
having been cut 10 cents by Du Pont 
Company and Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion last May. American Viscose 
Company has also announced in- 
creased prices of its Tyrex rayon tyre 
yarns and cords by two to three cents 
a |b. 


@West Germany—The West German 
plastics industry expects to achieve an 
output of 630,000 tons in 1958 or 
13.5°/, more than in 1957. This, it 
is claimed, will place the German 
plastics industry second in output only 
to that of the USA. While the rate 
with which output has increased since 
last year compares favourably with 
that of West German industry as a 
whole, it was substantially less than 
the 25°/, increase achieved from 1956 
to 1957. About half of the plastics 
output is used by the chemical indus- 
try itself in the manufacture of glues, 
varnishes and fibres. Of the remain- 
der, about 30°/, goes into electrical 
appiiances. 


@France—Machinery to the value of 
1,100 million francs for making 
plastic articles, including extrusion 
machinery for the manufacture of 


polythene film and polythene articles, 
is included among the items to be 
exported to the USSR under the new 
1959-1962 trade agreement between 
the two countries. Also to be sent to 
Russia is miscellaneous equipment for 
the chemical and rubber industries, 
including plant for the manufacture of 
synthetic fibres, etc., to the value of 
6,500 to 8,000 million francs. Russia’s 
exports to France will include 
1,500,000 metres of fabric for tyzes. 


@United Kingdom — The National 
Boat Show, which opened at Olympia, 
London, on December 31, looks set 
fair to break all attendance figures. 
Many reinforced plastics boats, in- 
cluding a 56ft. single moulding said to 
be the largest ever, are among the 
record number of 300 craft on show. 


@United States—Mr George Romney, 
president of American Motors Cor- 
poration, predicted on December 30 
that six million cars will be sold in 
the United States in 1959. This would 
include both domestic and foreign- 
built cars. 


Mr Hugh S. Sutherland has been 
elected president of Shawinigan 
Chemicals, of Montreal, in succession 
to the late Dr R. S. Jane. 























‘Incredible aint it — they’re still groping around in the plastics age '’—420 
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Some Considerations of Reclaiming 


Mechanisms 


By W. E. STAFFORD and D. T. SARGENT* 


AS early as 1902, Weber’ expressed 
the view that there was no 
theoretical objection to true revul- 
canization of cured rubber, provided 
that the physical effects of vulcaniza- 
tion could be removed. This convic- 
tion was based largely upon the high 
ratio of unsaturation in cured stocks. 


Modern Concept 

Conventional reclaiming, which 
fundamentally rests upon the com- 
bined use of temperatures up to about 
200°C., and of plasticizers, has been 
defined as ‘ any process of converting 
the rubber part of a vulcanizate into a 
soluble or dispersible form. Like 
reversion, this involves cross-link or 
main-chain scission.’”* In modern con- 
cept, the restoration of plasticity to 
cured rubber necessitates the opening 
up of ti 3-dimensional cross-linked 
structure, and the processes employed 
probably involve changes normally 
associated with oxidation, reversion, 
heat degradation, swelling in solvents, 
and subsequently very intense 
mechanical working. It is perhaps 
paradoxical to link rubber regenera- 
tion with degradation, but it must be 
appreciated that the latter is directed 
at the vulcanized structure. The effi- 
ciency of a reclaiming process is 
obviously linked with the capacity of 
the resultant products to yield revul- 
canized rubbers, entailing the mini- 
mum loss of strength and essential 
characteristics. Some understanding 
of reclaiming mechanisms can be 
deduced from established knowledge 
of rubber degradation by various pro- 
cedures, and some of these aspects are 
discussed in this paper. 

The use of thermal agencies for 
plasticizing vulcanized rubber, first 
practised more than 100 years ago, is 
fundamentally sound, and most suc- 
cessful processes still employ some 
modification or refinement of this 
basic heat treatment. Stafford*® and 
Winkelman‘ established the presence 
of a more highly depolymerized 
chloroform soluble fraction in the 
RHC, and that this was of lower com- 
bined sulphur content than the in- 





* The Rubber Regenerating Co. Ltd. 


soluble, the latter presumably being a 
more aggregated residue. Palmer and 
Kilbourne,’ in 1940, recognizing that 
the presence of this soluble fraction 
was in a large measure conferring 
plasticity, made a detailed investiga- 
tion into the separate influences of 
such basic reclaiming steps as digest- 
ing, milling, straining and refining, 
upon the extent of CHC1: solubility. 
They confirmed the work of Boiry,° 
who established that the bulk of the 
chloroform extract was formed quite 
early in the devulcanizing cycle, and 
that lower sulphur contents in the 
parent scrap tended to higher soluble 
extracts in the ultimate reclaims. The 
latter has been confirmed by Stafford 
et al.,’ who obtained an extremely 
high extract of 52.4°%% in reclaim 
derived from a sulphurless TMTD 
vulcanizate, initially containing only 
0.43°/, combined sulphur. Significant 
increases in chloroform extract and 
loss of plasticity, following abnormally 
low temperatures of refining mill rolls, 
can perhaps be explained by the more 
recent work of Pike and Webster,* 
which covers the mechanical rupture 
of bonds by milling. Finally, it was 
established that this soluble fraction 
steadily diminished on storage, a find- 
ing later investigated by Stafford,’ 
who also proved the thixotropic nature 
of this change by the ready restoration 
of both chloroform extract and plas- 
ticity which resulted from a short open 
milling of the reclaim. No completely 
satisfactory process of suppressing 
this storage hardening is yet known, 
nor is the nature of its mechanism 
clearly established. 


Commercial Reclaiming 

It is not surprising that the work of 
Busse and Cotton,'® which elucidated 
the fundamental role of oxygen in 
mastication, was quickly followed by 
its successful application to commer- 
ciai reclaiming. The presence of at 
least a trace of oxygen was believed to 
be essential to the thermal disaggrega- 
tion associated with orthodox devul- 
canization, but the chemical reactions 
underlying these changes remained 
more or less obscure. 

From 1947 onwards, LeBeau"! ** ** 


published a number of papers relating 
to the fundamental aspects of reclaim- 
ing. This author considered that the 
application of heat led to the forma- 
tion of active radicals, followed by the 
hydroperoxidation of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbon chains, and the break- 
down of these unstable compounds 
promoted the extensive depolymeriza- 
tion identified with devulcanization. 
Aggregative reactions tended to offset 
these changes, and the extent of the 
former was largely determined by the 
type of polymer under thermal treat- 
ment. The atmosphere of reclaiming, 
i.e., alkali, salt, water or steam, was 
found to exert a characteristic influ- 
ence upon the course and extent of 
depolymerization, as well as upon the 
properties of the ultimate products. 
The presence of solvents during 
heating, almost universal in practical 
work, was found to amplify greatly 
the breakdown reactions, whilst anti- 
oxidants tended to suppress them. All 
solvents were not found to be equally 
effective, the promotion of depoly- 
merization being linked with the 
autoxidative susceptibility of the 
naphthas employed. Whilst prior 
oxidation of the scrap was shown to 
assist breakdown, 7.e., the well-estab- 
lished fact that aged waste handled 
better than new received scientific 
confirmation, the reclaiming operation 
as such was proved to entail relatively 
insignificant secondary oxidation. 
Cook et al.'* and Ambelang and 
Smith’ attempted to elucidate the 
reaction mechanisms of some specific 
reclaiming catalysts, mainly polyalkyl 
phenol sulphides, and suggested that 
they may function by reaction with, 
and consequent disruption of, the cross 
links. The authors made clear that 
the requisite opening up of the net- 
work structure could be achieved 
equally well by disrupting the said 
linkages, as by the scission of the 
hydrocarbon chains. They concluded 
that the presence of at least traces of 
oxygen was necessary for the activity 
of these peptizeis and that they prob- 
ably functioned by catalyzed oxidative 
scission at the cross links. 

More recently, Stafford e¢ al.” have 
proved that the increases in zinc sul- 





phide content, now linked with rever- 
sion, are characteristic of natural 
rubber, GR-S and GR-I type reclaims, 
and evidence was brought that they 
arose, at least partly, from the thermal 
destruction of polysulphide linkages. 
Examination of recured reclaims, of 
which the parent vulcanizates were 
cured by widely different systems, 
revealed extensive differences in the 
ratios of the original strength retained 
in the former. A TMTD sulphurless 
type after reclaiming and recure repro- 
duced 84°/ of the initial tensile 
strength, a butyl type similarly 63°/,, 
whilst an MBT /sulphur stock retained 
only 37°/,. This work, together with 
general experience, suggests that lower 
combined sulphur, together with a 
pronounced resistance to oxidation, 
are important factors in the maximum 
retention of the original rubber-like 
properties, following the very severe 
thermal treatment of conventional 
reclaiming. 

This at once poses the problem as 
to the extent of permanent injury to 
the ultimate reclaim which is incurred 
by virtue of the prior oxidation of the 
parent vulcanizate, or even by the pre- 
sence of traces of oxygen during 
thermal treatment. On the other 
hand, accepting that all commercial 
waste is in varying degrees of oxida- 
tion, and that with rising temperature 
the efficiency of oxygen in promoting 
chain scission increases, and that 
oxidative and thermal breakdown are 
not readily distinguished, it is difficult 
to assess the degree to which 
oxygen is fundamental to reclaiming 
mechanisms. 


Oxidative Scission 

Recent years have brought some 
reference to non-oxidative degrada- 
tion, and Watson?’ stated that ‘the 
mechanism of degradation by hydro- 
peroxidation has been extrapolated 
beyond its tested validity, to account 
for the degradation of raw or even 
vulcanized rubber.’ Whereas it appears 
that raw rubber in vacuo can be heated 
for long periods at 200°C. without 
significant breakdown, this is not con- 
sidered to be adequate proof that con- 
ventional reclaiming rests entirely 
upon the oxidative scission of polymer 
chains or cross links. Shelton'* draws 
attention to non-oxidative, i.e., purely 
thermal degradation, and cites the 
work of Van Amerongen,’* who proves 
that the superior oxygen resistance of 
TMTD sulphurless vulcanizates does 
not extend to thermal degradation and 
that in the absence of oxygen, and at 
temperatures about 150°C., this type 
of stock shows more loss of tensile 
strength than an ordinary sulphur/ 
accelerator type. This is exactly 
parallel with the observation that 
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TMTD stocks have a very high degree 
of breakdown on reclaiming,’ and sug- 
gests that ‘ water cooking at 191°C.’ 
has the character of a non-oxidative 
thermal breakdown. 

The use of digesters, heated exter- 
nally by means of steam jackets, is 
very widely employed in present-day 
reclaiming, and it follows that the only 
oxygen in contact with the waste dur- 
ing treatment is that which is sealed 
initially inside when the manhole cover 
is inserted. An estimation made upon 
a typical charge indicates the presence 
of approximately only 0.04°/ of 
oxygen on the rubber hydrocarbon in 
the scrap, much of which no doubt will 
be consumed by such non-rubber con- 
stituents as cellulose, etc. Whilst fully 
realizing the highly speculative nature 
of any attempts to relate oxidative 
breakdown to percentage ratio of 
available oxygen, it is perhaps useful 
to note that Van Amerongen’® finds 
that some 1.30°/, of oxygen at 130°C. 
was consumed in destroying virtually 
all tensile strength, i.e., a physical con- 
dition comparable with that which 
obtains in the digested stock in con- 
ventional reclaiming. Shelton’* 
reported that a black GR-S stock con- 
sumed 22 cc. oxygen per gram in 
consequence of a reduction of strength 
from 3,200 to 2,000 psi. Cramer et 
al.,”® ageing a S/DPG type stock in 
an oxygen bomb, reported an absorp- 
tion of 1.20°/, oxygen for a 50°/, loss 
of tensile strength. Whilst the mole- 
cular breakdown of scrap will be 
assisted by virtue of this being nor- 
mally somewhat oxidized, it must be 
conceded that the extensive breakdown 
of devulcanization can be effected 
under almost non-oxidative conditions. 
As Shelton’* points out, heating at 
180-250°C. will result in a purely 
thermal degradation, comparable with 
that produced by oxygen at 60-100°C. 
Certainly there does not appear to be 
any simple relationship between 
resistance to oxidation at lower tem- 
peratures and ease of devulcanization 
at higher temperatures, and a con- 
sideration of the points enumerated 
below will support this contention. 

1. Whilst the presence of carbon 
black increases the rate of oxygen 
absorption, practical reclaimers are 
well aware that this reinforcing pig- 
ment renders devulcanization more 
difficult. Bergem*' reasons that the 
‘shortening of the segments between 
the junction points in the 3-dimen- 
sional molecular network’ can be 
expected to increase thermal stability. 
The strong surface forces which rein- 
forcing blacks will introduce, appear 
to function by reducing the aver- 
age free chain length, thus increas- 
ing resistance to thermal plas- 
ticization. This factor over-rides any 


tendencies for easier devulcanization, 
such as may be anticipated by virtue 
of the acceleration of oxygen absorp- 
tion yielding an increased rate of 
breakdown. 

2. In general, properly cured low 
sulphur stocks age better than high 
sulphur ones, and recent work’? con- 
firms that non-elemental sulphur-cured 
vulcanizates are superior to sulphur/ 
accelerator types. In reclaiming the 
reverse applies, in so far as ready 
replasticization is identified with low 
sulphur, TMTD sulphurless types 
being particularly easily treated. 

3. Antioxidants have been found to 
restrict the progress of devulcaniza- 
tion,'’ but the extent of this is rela- 
tively small compared to their 
antioxidant value at more normal 
temperatures, e.g. : 
1°/, antioxidant 16 hr. at 196.6°C.= 

12.5°/, chloroform extract 
No antioxidant 16 hr. at 196.6°C.= 

14.5°/, chloroform extract (approx.) 
On the other hand, Busse and Cun- 
ningham*® report that PBN and 
Agerite resin considerably restrict the 
breakdown of raw rubber at 160°C. 

4. Whereas the rate of oxidation of 
natural rubber is said to increase up 
to 16°/, combined sulphur, reclaiming 
susceptibility could be expected to 
decrease progressively. 

5. LeBeau has reported only insig- 
nificant increases in oxygen content 
following reclaiming, a condition quite 
different to that which obtains in 
normal oxidative degradation at 
ordinary temperatures. Amberlang 
and Smith'’ reported a small but 
appreciable increase in the oxygen 
content of reclaims in which polyalkyl 
phenol sulphides were used. On the 
other hand, Stafford and Wright** 
found these peptizers to be effective 
under conditions in which oxygen was 
virtually completely excluded. 

6. Gilman and Haines*® have 
described a water ageing bomb in 
which vulcanized rubber is heated in 
a solution of KCIO: at 198°C., and 
they report that oxidation and conse- 
quent degradation requires that the 
solution be rendered at least feebly 
acidic. This is entirely opposed to 
reclaiming experience in which alka- 
line media have been found to promote 
initial breakdown. 

(To be concluded) 





More than a third of the Dunlop 
employees who have recently received 
examination awards under the com- 
pany’s part-time education scheme, 
are taking science subjects. This is in 
line with the times, but other subjects, 
ranging from accountancy to insur- 
ance, are not neglected. In total 69 
employees received almost £800. 
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How to finish in the money 


One way to assure your product of a profitable finish is to start with a 
size based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


CHEMIGUM LATEx is a colloidal dispersion of a butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer having excellent acid-salt tolerance and mechanical sta- 
bility. It is easily compounded and readily applied at room tempera- hens ae 
ture on conventional slashing or padding equipment. 


The end result of using CHEMIGUM LATEX is a permanent finish 


which exhibits unusual abrasion- and crock-resistance, a pleasant CHEMIGUM 
hand, dimensional stability and colour fastness. Such a finish also LATEX 
compensates for the adverse effects of other treatments. water dispersion 


of nitrile rubber 








Details on how CHEMIGUM LATEX can give you money-making 
finishes or improve warp-sizes, backings, binders, inks 
or adhesives are yours for the asking. Just contact CHEMICAL L 


your nearest Goodyear Chemical Distributor. reriyi) i) >-YEAR 
y) 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by: OTA ALT Le), 
HUBRON SALES LTD., FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER 


TEL: FAILSWORTH 2691 


Other Distributors in all Western European Countries Goodyear International Corporation, Chemical Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio, U.S.A. The Goadyeor Tyre & Rubber Company (Great Britain) Ltd., 

Chemigum, Plioflex, Pliolite, Pliovic—T. M.*s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 17 Stratton Street, London W1, England 
CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX «© PLIOLITE © PLIOVIC © WING-CHEMICALS 

High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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RABRM Event 


ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 


N December 13, the Research 
Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers held their dinner dance 
at The Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury. 
This function is organized by the 
Sports and Social Club. 
Highlight of the evening was the 


4 
b 
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At the RABRM dinner, Mr Moakes 


Mrs Moakes, Dr Stern, Mrs Watson, 


Company, on behalf of RABRM 
Council. Other distinguished guests 
included Mr S. R. Glover of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., and Dr 
H. J. Stern. 

After dinner, the guests joined the 
Director and members of the staff in 





replies after the long-service award 
presentation. Along the top table (/eft to right) are: Dr J. R. Scott, Mr Moakes, 


Mr T. Martin, Dr W. F. Watson, Mrs 


Martin, Mr Glover and, just behind him, Dr W. C. Wake 


presentation to Mr R. C. Moakes, 
head of the Technology Division, of 
a watch commemorating 25 years’ 
service. The presentation was made 
by the principal guest, Mr T. Martin, 
chairman of the Anchor Chemical 


dancing until 11.30 p.m. Agreement 
was general that this was one of the 

est functions of its kind that 
RABRM has held, and reflected the 
esprit de corps of the Association’s 
staff in their relations with industry. 


CRESSALL STAFF DINNER 


Although last year’s production out- 
put had been magnificent, said Mr 
A. A. Cressall (chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding at the annual staff 
Christmas dinner of the Cressall Tyre 
and Rubber Co. Ltd., of Byfleet, 
Surrey, held in the Toby Jug, King- 
ston, Surrey, on Tuesday, this year’s 
production had exceeded expectations. 
All the normal routine jobs continued 
to progress quite steadily, but in the 
case of their ‘Doggy Friends’ (the 
company makes rubber bones and 
accessories for dogs and cats) there 
has been a 334°/ rise in production 
over last year. 

Different Ministries had increased 
their orders for rubber products, and 
this kept the firm on its toes, said Mr 
Cressall. Including work for these 
Ministries, the firm, now in its 22nd 


year, turned out 1,155 different rubber 
articles ranging from perambulator 
parts to tyres. Besides the home 
goods, the output of swim fins and 
other rubber swimming accessories to 
Sweden and Scandinavia had in- 
creased, despite keen opposition from 
Germany. ‘Concerning “ our Doggy 
Friends,” ’ said Mr Cressall, ‘ we have 
made over half a million dog bones 
alone.’ Once again the firm’s super- 
annuation fund and sick pay club had 
worked well, and this year they had 
been able to pay one week’s pay extra 
as a Christmas bonus. 

Responding to Mr Cressall, Mr N. 
Skelley thanked the management and 
directors on behalf of the works, for 
arranging the function. Following the 
dinner, the Century Girls provided a 
cabaret of dancing and singing. 


Technical 
Information 


IRI MERSEYSIDE LECTURE 


‘TMECHNICAL Information Ser- 

vice for the Rubber Industry’ 
was the title of the paper presented by 
Mr R. J. Moseley, A.I.L., A.L.A. 
(RABRM), on December 8. Mr 
Moseley deputized for Mr T. H. 
Messenger who was unable to attend 
due to illness. 

Particular attention was given to 
the work of RABRM. The problems 
of presentation of the vast amounts of 
relevant information were enormous, 
and it was possible that purely scien- 
tific work at present in progress might 
lead to some other channel than the 
printed word. But in practical achieve- 
ment the collection, storage, retrieval, 
and dissemination of printed litera- 
ture for the rubber industry was a 
going concern, with a library of about 
200,000 items as well as over 400 
current journals. There were also 
many important journals with num- 
bers running in sequence back to the 
1880's. 

About 22,000 subject abstracts 
were added every year and used for 
the benefit of members in the form of 
abstract bulletins, up-to-the-minute 
patents abstracts, comprehensive 
literature surveys and surveys to meet 
particular enquiries. Loans amounted 
to about 6,000 a year and approxi- 
mately 80 important translations 
undertaken. It was noted that the 
utilization of Russian sources of in- 
formation was now fully established, 
and it was hoped that in the not too 
distant future this would also apply 
to Chinese literature. 

All these activities absorbed a con- 
siderable proportion of the Research 
Association’s expenditure, but had 
been amply justified by the results 
obtained. The lecture aroused a great 
deal of interest amongst those present 
and a lengthy discussion ensued. A 
vote of thanks proposed by Mr J. M. 
Bawcutt, L.I.R.I., was heartily en- 
dorsed. 


Welding of 
Thermoplastic Materials 


A joint committee sponsored by the 
Institute of Welding, the Plastics 
Institute and the British Plastics 
Federation has been set up with the 
following terms of reference: 

“To consider the technological 
needs of industry as regards the weld- 
ing of thermoplastic materials and to 
take such action as is within the power 
of the committee to meet these needs.’ 
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IRI Annual Dinner 


PRESENTATION OF COLWYN AND HANCOCK MEDALS 


HE annual dinner of the Institu- 

tion of the Rubber Industry was 
held at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, on December 17 1958. A 
record atteridance of members, their 
wives and their guests emphasized 
once again the popularity of the 
occasion and its great value as a 
‘meeting ground’ for those in the 
industry. 

After the dinner, Sir John N. Dean, 
president of the IRI, presented the 
Colwyn Medal to Dr J. Le Bras and 
the Hancock Medal to Mr H. Will- 
shaw. 

In proposing ‘The Institution of 
the Rubber Industry,’ Mr J. Franken- 
burg, chairman, Greengate and Irwell 
Rubber Co. Ltd., said he had a very 
easy task; he supposed that all present 
were members of the IRI, and it was 
always pleasant to drink a toast to 
themselves. Speaking of its member- 
ship, he said it had risen from 2,100 
at the time he had joined to the pre- 
sent figure of 2,900, a steady though 
not a startling rise. 

Coming to the educational activities 
of the Institution, which he appre- 
ciate1 were controversial matters at 
the moment, he said that from the 
Board of Governors of the National 
College of Rubber Technology he had 
been very impressed by the work 
which the IRI Education Committee 
had put in to help maintain the 
standard of the National College. 

Particularly was he impressed by 





the efforts to make the students at the 
National College talk good English. 
As one who had never had any train- 
ing in science at all, he found it more 
and more impossible to understand 
anything of what scientists and tech- 
nologists ever said or wrote. It was 
easiest to use the shortest possible 
words in the simplest possible style; 
and he was sure that was what the 
National College was trying to teach. 
Words like ‘rubber’ and ‘ plastics’ 
had come into use in the industry, and 
one felt sure that they could think of 
something better in describing the 
activities of the industry, and should 
encourage themselves to do so. 

He understood that some 3,000 
people had passed through the 
National College since its inception, 
and there were about 300 there now. 
He was not trying to ‘ sell ’ the College 
to such an audience, but he felt it was 
something the importance of which 
was not realized in the industry at the 
moment. 

In view of the technical advances 
which were being made more and 
more frequently, he felt that the IRI 
should have another ‘ go’ at a Royal 
Charter. In saying that, he hoped he 
was not disturbing the President so 
soon after having been invested; but 
he knew that the Institution might 
have to change its title, and again he 
thought that would be a good thing to 
do. It was an institution of rubber 
technologists and not of the rubber 


industry, and he understood that its 
first aim might have to be changed. 
He thought the rubber industry ought 
to have an institution which could 
look the Chartered Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, or the Electri- 
cal Engineers, in the face. The first 
object of those institutions was to 
encourage invention and research in 
matters with which they were con- 
cerned and in which they were 
interested. The first object of the IRI 
was to promote ‘ good relationships,’ 
not ‘ research.’ 

Surely, he continued, the first object 
of an institution of this industry ought 
to be to encourage invention and 
research in rubber technology. Per- 
sonnel officers and salesmen dealt with 
co-operation and getting on together. 
Technologists had very good organi- 
zations of their own, and he felt it was 
time the technologists of the rubber 
industry should have an institution of 
their own, devoted wholly to rubber 
technology and rubber science. 

In coupling with the toast the name 
of Sir John Dean, Mr Frankenburg 
said he was sure of the unanimity of 
everybody present when he congratu- 
lated Mr Bishop (the immediate past- 
president) and the Council on having 
secured Sir John’s acceptance of the 
presidency, which office they hoped he 
would hold for a very long time. 

Sir John Dean expressed his sincere 
thanks to Mr Frankenburg for his 
remarks and for his obvious interest in 


Sir John N. Dean, president of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, presents the Colwyn Medal to Dr Jean Le Bras 
(left) and (right) the Hancock Medal to Mr H. Willshaw 
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IRI ANNUAL DINNER 


Some of the IRI members who were present in 
record numbers 
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the Institution. Some of the things 
he had mentioned were most impor- 
tant, and one felt that they should 
have the very careful study of the 
Council. He did not think it would 
be safe for him, having only just taken 
over office to express any further 
opinion, but he again thanked Mr 
Frankenburg for his most valuable 
advice. 

When the secretary did him the 
honour of inviting him to become 
President of the Institution he was 
afraid he had been rather churlish, 
because it had taken him a long time 
to decide on accepting it; he did not 
feel that he was really fitted for the 
job. Many years ago he had taken 
courses and lectures at the Northern 
Institute; but he was not really in the 
rubber industry. The cable companies 
did not use rubber nowadays, although 
they did formerly. The only claim 
that he had to be connected with 
rubber in any way was that he was 
chairman of a plantation in Malaya, 
at which gutta percha was grown 
normally, but recently a thousand 
acres of rubber had been planted there. 


Despite his rather nebulous con- 
nexion with the industry, however, he 
was indeed honoured and flattered 
that the Institution should have 
elected him its president, particularly 
as he followed Mr Bishop, who was 
president for the past two years and 
had done such staunch work for the 
Institution. 


Commenting on the activities of the 
Institution, the President mentioned 
the new Sections in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. There was also 
the scheme for the preparation of a 
syllabus leading to the Associateship of 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
and the Plastics Institute. That 
should be of immense benefit to can- 
didates and to the industry, particu- 
larly, he imagined, the latter. These 
were good examples of the work the 
Council had done under the very able 
guidance of the past presidents, and 
with the very able help of the secre- 
tary. 

That afternoon special resolutions 
had been passed with the object of 
changing the Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation. The intention behind them 
was to enable the Institution to be 
registered as a scientific society, which 
to some extent was what Mr Franken- 
burg had referred to. It might lead 
to a Royal Charter, thereby enabling 
the Institution to join the ranks of 
other scientific societies which were so 
honoured. He considered this a most 
important step in building up the 
status of the Institution; and, of 
course, an immediate benefit was a 
reduction or the complete elimination 


of the rates payments which the Insti- 
tution had to make at present. 

In conclusion, the President said his 
early trepidations were somewhat dis- 
appearing, for he knew quite a lot of 
those who were present that evening, 
people whom he had met many years 
ago; he liked also the friendly atmos- 
phere of the annual general meeting. 


Colwyn Medal Citation 

Sir John then went on to say that 
it was his great privilege to present 
the Colwyn Medal to Dr Jean Le 
Bras. Dr Le Bras had been associated 
with the Institut Francais du Caout- 
chouc since its formation in 1936. It 
was there, in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Dufraise, that he was first 
engaged in fundamental studies on the 
oxidization of rubber. In 1941, he 
was promoted Director of Research 
and later was made Scientific Inspec- 
tor General of both the Institut 
Francais and the Institute of Rubber 
Research in Indo China and was at 
the same time appointed to a similar 
post at the Rubber Research Institute 
in Africa. 

Dr Le Bras’ successes in applied 
scientific research and in education had 
brought to him international recog- 
nition. In 1946 he was awarded the 
Grand Medal of the Association of 
the Engineers-Doctors of France. In 
1952 he received the gold medal of 
the Society for the encouragement of 
national industry and in 1956 the 
Harries medal of the German Rubber 
Society. He was raised to the rank 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1954 and in 1957 was made 
Commander of the Order of Merit 
for Research and Invention. 

In expressing his thanks for the 
honour, Dr Le Bras said that he knew 
that it was not so much a recognition 
of his personal efforts as of the work 
done with his colleagues at the various 
research institutes with which he had 
been associated for the last twenty- 
two years. 

‘I refer, he continued, ‘to the 
institutes created by the French 
growers for the study of natural 
rubber. I hope, therefore, that you 
will allow me to associate with this 
ceremony not only my fellow workers 
in France, Viet-Nam, Cambodia and 
the Ivory Coast, but also the man who 
guided my first steps in research, who 
was the first person in the world to 
explore the scientific principles in- 
volved in the use of antioxidants and 
who has assured that our institutes 
were established on a strong scientific 
basis from the very beginning, namely 
Professor Charles Dufraise. 

‘By the same token I wish to 
associate with this award all the 
French rubber growers who have pro- 
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vided the funds and the encourage- 
ment which have enabled _ our 
institutes to contribute their share to 
the international endeavour in this 
field, and particularly to the present 
chairman of the International Rubber 
Research Board, Mr Robert Michaux, 
who has been in the forefront in en- 
couraging not only French, but also 
British and Indonesian research 
activities on behalf of natural rubber. 
In this respect it is obvious that he 
is following the example set by the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
whose education and examination 
activities are already established on an 
international scale and whose Colwyn 
Medal awards are coveted all over the 
world. 

“I must frankly admit my pride in 
being the first Frenchman to receive 
this high distinction, which expresses 
very clearly the close, profitable and 
friendly scientific liaison with our 
colleagues at the British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association and 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
our links with the British Rubber 
Industry and the Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers, and 
the bond between our two countries. 

“I would also like to express the 
pleasure which I have derived, and 
continue to derive, from the study of 
such a fascinating material as natural 
rubber. Whereas many young students 
are nowadays understandably attrac- 
ted by the chemistry involved in the 
synthesis of new polymers, I would 
point to the no less exciting scope and 
interest offered by research on the 
natural product, for knowledge of 
which one must combine not only the 
resources of chemistry, physics and 
technology, but also those of 
agronomy, plant physiology and bio- 
chemistry.’ 

In conclusion, Dr Le Bras said that 
the important improvements recently 
obtained in the Far East in the yield 
of Hevea trees resulted from the inter- 
play of these various subjects and 
indicated the assured future awaiting 
the production, scientifically con- 
trolled, of natural rubber. 


Hancock Medal Presented 

Sir John Dean then presented the 
Hancock Medal to Mr Harry Will- 
shaw, chief consulting engineer of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. The 
Hancock Medal, he said, was awarded 
in recognition of outstanding services 
to the industry in fields other than 
strictly academic and no one had a 
greater claim to acknowledgment than 
Mr Willshaw. 

Joining the Dunlop organization in 
1913 he had risen to his present im- 
portant position of chief engineer, 


Continued on page 22 
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VIEWS and REVIEWS 





Pelletized Rubber 


AN article in a recent issue of Rubber Age (1958, 84 (2), 
£% 283) entitled ‘ Handling Pelletized Rubber ’ explains, 
with the aid of two pages of pictures, ‘ How Goodyear has 
increased tire production through installation of a system ’ 
for carrying out the abumbrated process. 

Short of complete reproduction of the article as a whole 
(with illustrations), it is difficult to give more than a super- 
ficial idea of the new system, but a few words, taken from 
the commencement of the article, may not be without 
interest. 


Automation in Tyre Production 

* At the Gadsden, Alabama, plant of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.,’ the RA report commences, ‘a new concept 
in the handling of crude rubber is aiding in the produc- 
tion of thousands of passenger and truck tires a day. 
Contamination problems are said to have been virtually 
eliminated by a carefully engineered system whereby the 
batching from crude Banbury to finish-run Banbury is 
completely automated. 

‘ This new concept utilizes a system by which pelletized 
rubber is conveyed by a series of pneumatic conveyor 
tubes, called Airveyors, and replaces the conventional 
system in which rubber slabs are sheeted on a mill. The 
Airveyors are made by Fuller Co., Catasauqua 
(Pema). ... 


The Airveyors 

In the final section of the description, some particulars 
are given anent the Airveyors. The large Airveyor which 
conveys the pellets from the pelletizer to delivery for 
weighing, a distance of about 500ft., is 8in. in diameter. 
. . . All the Airveyors are of the vacuum type, embodying 
positive pressure exhausters for air supply. Each con- 
veying system has its own bag-type filter, automatic in 
operation, ‘which provides for 100°/, visible dust reten- 
tion.’ 


Technical Meetings 


In his ‘leader’ in the issue of Rubber Age quoted 
above, the editor refers to small complaints heard from 
some quarters that technical (rubber) meetings are 
‘degenerating into sales conferences.’ With this Mr 
Lerner does not agree at all, and bases his views on the 
‘great many’ technical meetings which editors of trade 
publications (including himself) have occasion to attend. 

Firstly, it is remarked, the average age of those attend- 
ing meetings, has been going down in the past few years, 
and the younger members of the rubber industry ‘ seem 
to have one attribute in common—a desire to learn.’ I 
suggest that readers of these few lines should make a 
point of perusing the ‘leader’ as a whole, and it would 
then be interesting to hear whether American opinion 
on this ‘live’ question finds approval—or the reverse— 
in this country. 


SR and NR Preferences 


In a recent issue of R¥IP I was able to give no more 
than the briefest review, without practically any detail, 
of the latest volume of ‘Reports on the Progress of 


Applied Chemistry’ issued by the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 

Although the year of review of this ‘900 +’ pages 
book is 1957, there are many points in it (as exemplified, 
e.g., by the ‘Rubber’ article (by Dr P. W. Allen 
(BRPRA)) well worth recording, and/or filing. 


Rubber Economics 


Under the heading ‘The Economic Situation’ the 
author says, inter alia: ‘It appears that the rubber manu- 
facturer, at any rate in the USA, prefers synthetic rubbers 
for about one-third of his products, and natural rubber 
for another third. For the remaining third, the choice is 
dictated largely by price.’ 

This view may be, by and large, correct, but it raises 
—if one cares to speculate—especially in things as they 
were pre-war—some intriguing points. 

For example, pre-war, speaking from memory, the price 
cf plantation labour was of the order of 0.6d. per Ib. 
Today, I gather, this is of the order of 10d. 

I do not propose to discuss the reasons for this (unless 
I am wrong) relatively tremendous change; losses during 
the war, owing to destruction and sabotage, and the con- 
sequent rise in costs of almost everything affecting the 
standard of living for this and other reasons; the change 
in attitude as regards economic and political factors, etc. 

I think it not unfair, however, to suggest that but for 
the near-miracle of synthetic development in USA—result- 
ing from sheer necessity, and arising from the most urgent 
security reasons—no such astonishingly rapid develop- 
ment of synthetic production would have taken place. 

If then, as a mere speculation, we suggest that, but for 
the reasons outlined, plantation rubber price today might 
be of the order of 8d. to 9d. less than is now the case, 
would it still be correct to assume that one-third of USA 
demand would be dictated by price reasons? That, of 
course, equally assumes that there would, by now, have 
been some synthetic development. 


Special Rubbers 


Speculating further, one might raise the question 
whether, on the whole, the production of specialty syn- 
thetic rubbers has been of benefit to the industry. I 
think the answer must be decidedly in the affirmative, and 
the same answer, although for different reasons, applies, 
in my view to the manufacture here of certain quantities 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber. 


SNR 


Another point, also of intriguing interest, arises from 
the possible (commercial) advent of ‘synthetic natural 
rubber.’ Referring to this point, Dr Allen remarks that 
(as regards the 1, 2, and 3-thirds proportions) the advent 
of SNR ‘ may alter this situation somewhat.’ He (the 


author) remarks that this is now being manufactured on 
a pilot plant scale, and so its influence on the market has 
yet to be seen. So far as I am aware, this, broadly, is 
still the situation, and while I gather that there has been 
no evidence of a fundamental character to cast doubt 
on the quality of the SNR, the governing long-term factor 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 





by DR SCHIDROWITZ 


is still that of—as regards commercial competition—the 
cost of producing commercial isoprene. 


Impact of Synthesis 

Pursuing my consideration of the various groups of 
synthetic chemicals as disclosed in the latest edition of 
SCI’s Applied Chemistry Reports (1957), I was much 
struck by the wide differences in the space allotted to the 
various groups. Thus while ‘ Rubber’ (including syn- 
thetic rubbers) runs to about 12 pages, Synthetic Fibres 
covers some 24 pages, and Plastics occupy rather more 
than 50 pages. A few words on each of these latter groups 
appear to me to be of interest. 


Synthetic Fibres 


The synthetic fibres section is handled by Members of 
the Staff of Imperial Chemical Industries (Dyestuffs and 
Fibres Divisions). 


Acrylics 

The synthetic fibres section opens with one on Acrylic 
Fibres (by J. F. Lloyd Roberts), and opens with the 
following—as I think—noteworthy words: 

‘At the end of 1957 it may be said that a new phase 
is being entered in the exploitation of acrylonitrile as the 
basis of synthetic textiles. The intense effort expended by 
the chemical industry throughout the world has cul- 
minated in a large number of fibres, and most of these 
have entered, or are just about to enter the commercial 
field.’ 

Continuing (after a reference to the US situation), the 
author mentions that in Britain Courtauld’s fibre 
‘Courtelle’ ‘should be in full production early in 
1959*, at a price of 100d. per Ib.,’ whilst the name 
‘“ Acrilan” is already familiar in the shops.’ 

After further details regarding progress in various 
countries, Mr Roberts comments on general aspects of 
the Acrilans: 

‘ Although the outlets for polyacrylonitrile-based fibres 
to date have been almost exclusively in the staple fibre 
field, there are reports that Du Pont are continuing the 
development of a new, more dyeable filament yarn acrylic,’ 
and it appears that Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
are also in this field. 


The Future 

The great importance of the polyacrylics in the fibre 
field is emphasized by the author, who points out that 
notwithstanding the appearance, or impending appearance, 
of so many new acrylonitrile fibres, there is still a wealth 
of literature, both fundamental and technical, which in- 
dicates the immense amount of research and development 
effort deployed in this field. ‘ Examination of patents and 
other publications reveals a pattern in the work which in 
the main sets out to modify the polyacrylonitrile homo- 
polymer in such a way as to render it both useful and 
attractive.’ Moreover, ‘The results even to date are 
of great success in adapting what at first appears to be a 
relatively intractable material.’ 





* Now already quite well known. , 


[Other materials discussed in the Synthetic Fibres sec- 
tion are: Fibres from Isotactic Polymers (by Dr P. 
Markey); Polyamides (by Dr F. K. Duxbury), and Poly- 
ester Fibres (by J. E. McIntyre, M.Sc.). References in 
the sub-sections are over 200.] 


Plastics 


There is a wealth of information in the ‘ Plastics’ 
section, which is by Members of the Plastics and Polymer 
Group of the SCI, with a general (mainly statistical) 
introduction by the Convenor (A. G. Goodchild). Again 
(as in relation to the synthetic fibres section), my remarks, 
so far as any considerable detail is concerned, apply in 
exemplification, to what may be considered as one of the 
year’s ‘ high-spots.’ 


Polyolefins 


In introducing the sub-section on Polyolefins, which is 
by K. H. C. Bessant and A. L. J. Raum (Distillers Co.), 
the authors remark that ‘ The most spectacular develop- 
ment in polymer science during the last few years has 
undoubtedly been that in the field of olefin polymeriza- 
tion using certain new types of catalyst which are probably 
of the heterogeneous anionic type. Modifications of the 
Ziegler catalysts have produced a new class of sterically 
produced polymers which have widely different properties 
from those known previously with randomly oriented chain 
substituents. For the first time it has been found possible 
to exert a measure of control over the propagation step 
in olefin polymerization.’ 


The rapid growth of fundamental knowledge in this 
field has been matched by the speed of commercial ex- 
ploitation. Thus: Plants are now (i.e. in 1957) in opera- 
tion producing high-density polythene in Europe and 
USA, and it has been estimated that in the USA, by 1961, 
36°/, of the total output of polythene of 500,000 tons p.a., 
will be of the high density type. The report by the DCL 
experts has been entirely confined, in view of its impor- 
tance and the large amount of patent and scientific litera- 
ture that has been published on the subject, to a discussion 
of the same. 


Main Sub-Headings 


Following the introduction, the subject is discussed 
under headings: Ziegler-type Catalysts; The Development 
of Ziegler Processes; Nature of Ziegler Catalyst; Metal 
Oxide Catalysts; Mechanism of Polymerization, and 
Structure, Properties and Applications. Then follow 29 
direct References to the text, and about 3 pages of a 
Supplementary Bibliography. Finally a remarkable series 
of Tables covering data relating to more than 200 patents 
appears. These are classified broadly within subjects, and 
arranged in alphabetical order of the patentees. For a 
given patentee the patents are arranged chronologically. 
The numbers of English versions of the patents are given 
in preference, where these are known. In the first 110 
patents particulars are given of the Catalyst System, of 
the monomers, of the Patent No., and of the Patentees. 
From No. 110 to 205, the particulars are on a somewhat 
different system, but in each case the ‘ Main Feature of 
Patent,’ the Patent No., and the Patentee, are given. 

The somewhat abbreviated groups relate to ‘ Ancillary 
Patents relating to heterogeneous polymerization,’ and to 
‘Polymer isolation and purification processes.’ 

For further particulars of the ‘ Plastics’ section as a 
whole and in detail, I must refer readers to Vol. XLII 
(price £5). I think that many will find the book not only 
interesting, but well worth keeping for reference. 

PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ 
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Questions Corner—53 


(Second Series) 


231. Give some account of the 
manufacture and uses of alginate 
fibres. 


232. What special considerations 
should be given to finishing operations 
in connexion with glass reinforced 
plastics? 

233. Summarize briefly the main 
applications of polythene in dielec- 
trics. 

234. What ingredients are used in 
the formulation of cellulosic moulding 
powders? 

(Answers next week) 


Answers to 
Questions Corner—52 


227. Usually the resin is added to 
the reinforcing material when the 
latter is in the mould, or the cloth 
or mat is impregnated with the resin, 
put through rollers or under a scraper 
knife to squeeze out the surplus resin, 
and then placed in the mould. Pre- 
mixed materials can also be used where 
the chopped strand, resin, fillers and 
catalyst are blended together in a 
dough mixer. The result is a com- 
pound of a putty-like consistency. 

The pre-mixes are useful for small 
parts such as switch components and 
small bulking parts. The parts are 
roughly shaped for putting in the 
mould and will not collapse prior to 
curing. Another advantage is that 
scrap materials can be used. Pre- 
compounded materials are not usually 
produced by the moulder, but by 
manufacturers who specialize in this 
form of compound. The products are 
produced in the form of moulding 
compounds or sheets, using specially 
modified resins. In addition to poly- 
esters, other resins are used, ¢.g., 
phenolics, melamines, epoxy resins and 
polystyrene. Conventional compres- 
sion moulding can be used and fully 
positive dies are required, with less 
back pressure than usual. 

The advantages are that the condi- 
tion of the resin can be controlled, as 
well as the resin/glass ratio. Shorter 
curing cycles are possible and there is 
less waste because the charges can be 
weighed accurately. Control of pro- 
perties is also possible in the final 
product to meet individual require- 
ments. Applications are, as yet, in 
their infancy, but it is obvious that 
with improved techniques in handling 
it could be a major development. 
Epoxide-glass sheets have been used for 
the production of girders and struc- 
tural sections where corrosion resis- 
tance is of paramount importance. 


228. Generally it is not necessary 
to have special equipment for com- 
pounding polythene provided adequate 
heat can be provided. To produce 
proper dispersion of the colourants it 
is essential that the polythene is 
first fused and then the pigment 
agglomerates are broken down by the 
application of high shear stresses in 
the melt. For laboratory work the 
small two-roll mill is adequate, the 
front roll having a somewhat higher 
temperature than the rear roll (ca. 
40°C.). The actual temperature 
required will vary with the type of 
polymer as judged by the melt index. 
The polythene will adhere to the front 
roll and is repeatedly taken off with a 
scraper knife and returned to the nip. 
The batch weigh will vary with the 
size of the mill, ¢.g., an 18in. mill will 
take about a 4lb. batch. For adequate 
dispersion a tight nip is necessary. 

For large-scale production an en- 
closed type of mixer is used (Banbury 
or Shaw Intermix). The optimum 
charge in this case will vary with the 
size of the machine and may be deter- 
mined by increasing the charge size 
until the quantity of material when 
the polythene has melted is just suffi- 
cient to cause the ram to lift from its 
bottom position. For compounding, 
the best method is to add half the 
polymer, then the additives and finally 
the remainder of the polythene. With 
coloured compounds it is preferable to 
use a master-batch for the addition of 
the pigment. When compounding 
with polyisobutylene or butyl rubber 
it is also desirable to use a master- 
batch containing approximately equal 
parts of each material. 

Extrusion machines have been 
developed which are suitable for com- 
pounding polythene, but with a con- 
ventional type machine it is frequently 
necessary to pass the material twice 
through to obtain proper compound- 
ing. One of the best-known special 
extruders is the Buss Ko-Kneader in 
which a single screw with discon- 
tinuous deep flights rotates and 
reciprocates so that the flights of the 
screw intermesh with lugs fixed to the 
barrel which induce high shear stresses. 
The barrel is made in two sections to 
facilitate cleaning. 

In the injection moulding process 
adequate dispersion of the pigments 
can be obtained by feeding dry tumbled 
blends of pigment and polymer to the 
machine. The use of master-batch 
generally only produces a _ mottled 
moulding because little or no mixing 
occurs in the cylinder of the machine. 
The master-batch blend is more satis- 
factory where extrusion is concerned 
although it is not always possible to 
produce a satisfactory dispersion of 
carbon black with a single extrusion, 


Dry tumbling consists in filling a 
drum approximately half full with the 
materials, loading half the polythene 
first, then the additives and finally the 
remainder of the polymer. Probably 
the most efficient type is one where 
the outer shell rotates, giving a tumble 
blending action, while an _ internal 
paddle rotates at a higher speed. 

* ae * 


229. When viscose rayon is spun a 
stretch is given to the filaments by 
passing them between two rotating 
wheels which rotate at different speeds. 
This is known as the Double Godet 
Spinning method and was originally 
developed by L. Wilson, of Messrs. 
Courtaulds Ltd. This stretching gives 
an orientation to the yarn, ie., 
increases the tenacity and reduces the 
elongation. It was discovered that if 
a waterbath, held at a temperature of 
about 90°C., was interposed between 
the two revolving wheels, there was a 
great increase in tenacity. Such an 
increase in strength is obviously of 
great value where that property is 
required, e.g., in the manufacture and 
use of tyres. Tyre cords are usually 
made from yarn of very heavy denier, 
1,100 or 1,650 gm./denier, and is of 
importance in aeroplane tyres. Another 
advantage is that rayon cord tyres do 
not generate so much heat when in 
service as those made from cotton 
cords. 

Other modifications have been made 
besides that of passing through the 
waterbath including the use of a 
higher percentage of zinc in the coagu- 
lating bath and more efficient filtration. 
The tenacity (gm./denier) and elonga- 
tion at break of two popular types of 
rayon cord are: Tenasco (Courtaulds 
Ltd.), 3.7 and 9°/,; Cordura (DuPont), 
3.0 and 13°/,. Both these types are 
viscose rayon. 

Another type is made by stretching 
cellulose acetate in steam, under pres- 
sure, and then saponifying the stretched 
yarn with alkali: Fortesan (Celanese 
Corporation), 7.0 and 8°%,; Fortisan 36, 
8.5 and 6.2%. All these types may 
also be used for conveyor belting, fire 
hose and transmission belting. 

As is well known, the adhesion of 
these fibres to natural and synthetic 
rubters is not very good, but satisfac- 
tory adhesives, based on resorcinol- 
formaldehyde, are available. Polyiso- 
cyanate adhesives have also been 
recommended. 

* * * 

230. Until about 1883 all fibres 
were natural ones, but it was then 
discovered that by dissolving a natural 
fibrous material, such as cotton, in a 
solvent and then extruding the solution 
into the air or a liquid which precipi- 
tated it, the fibrous material was 
regenerated. The physical change that 
occurred by this treatment may be 
exemplified by cotton which, in its 
original state, consists of short, hairy, 
opaque fibres. After regeneration, 
however, the product consists of 
long, smooth and transparent fila- 
ments. It must be appreciated that 


Continued on page 30 
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42” x16’x 16” REED MILL 


INSTALLED AT A & N RUBBER CO., LTD., ; 
FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE A COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 


ee > 
i 953 30” x 24” x 24” Double Geared CRACKER MILL 
' EXPORTED TO AUSTRALIA 
————— ———-—-~—-----— > 
FIRST 60” x 22” x 22” REED MILL 
1954 : 
EXPORTED TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Novel in 1954—All above ground level! 
Now the accepted standard 
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1956 30” x 19” x 24” Double Geared 
Vibro Mounted REFINER MILL 


now proved in service by repeat orders. 
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a ll 4 FIRST “PACKAGED MILL” 
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FULL BRITISH SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


give ACCURACY. Reduce noise—tessen delivery time 


reduce weight. 





Ask for details of Modern Rubber Machinery— 


or machines built to your specific need. 





Replant Works, Woolwich Industrial 


REED DROTHERS Estate, London, $.E.18. tei: Woolwich 7611/6 


(E NGINE E RIN G) LI MIT E D Grams: Replant, London, S.E.18. Cables : Replant, London 








COPY of Monsanto Mail 2 came 
to hand just before we began 
holiday-making, and another ex- 
tremely interesting issue it certainly 
is. It is probably only when you see 
a magazine like this, setting out what 
a great undertaking like Monsanto 
Chemicals does, that you get a real 
notion of the infinite variety of the 
uses of chemicals in these progressive 
and exciting days, and what a pity it 
is that this range of knowledge isn’t 
more widespread than the limited 
possibilities which a house organ 
necessarily enjoys! Under the head- 
ing ‘The Silver Mile,’ Mr Leslie 
Brewer shows how the new industry 
at Fawley, in the region of the New 
Forest, about which we have been 
hearing so much lately, brings a 
silver lining to an ancient territory— 
Mr Brewer’s words, not mine. 
Reminding us that there is at 
Fawley the biggest oil refinery in the 
British Empire, he proceeds to 
describe how, in order to use some of 
the by-products of the Esso refinery, 
new factories are being built in the 
area so that Fawley is due to become 
one of the great regions of the world’s 
most modern industries — petro- 
chemicals. 


A New Industrial Age 

These are facts which most people 
within the industry are aware of, and 
some people outside it, but the point 
about this article is that Mr Brewer, 
with a wealth of coloured illustration 
and detail in words, proceeds to tell 
us the deep significance of it all. For 
example, here on the wide edge of the 
New Forest, and with the beauties of 
Southampton Water across the way, a 
prodigious enterprise in industrial 
development has now been proceeding 
for about ten years with incredibly 
little damage to the amenities, and to 
the historical traditions, and to the 
atmosphere of the small New Forest 
towns, as for example Hythe, with a 
personality all its own. An instance 
of how in the new scheme of things 
these changes can be achieved with a 
positive minimum of disturbance, can 
be gathered from the fact that as 
distinct from what happened during 
the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution in the North, with the 
desecration of the countryside and the 
abominations of factories and back-to- 
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MEN and MATTERS 


back houses, when Monsanto begins 
polythene production at Fawley, it will 
be employing only 20 times more 
people than such an acreage once 
demanded in the way of farm 
labourers! 


New Appointment 

Mr L. Stanley, who was, until 
recently, with the Hecht Levis and 
Kahn group, has been appointed a 





by George A. Greenwood 





director of Harborn Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Borneo Co. Ltd. Harborn are 
dealers in raw rubber and allied pro- 
ducts. Mr Stanley obtained the 
A.L.R.I. degree in rubber technology 
in 1942 and after working as chemist 
with the Willesden Rubber Co. Lid., 





L. STANLEY 


he later joined Sterling Cable Co. 
Ltd., where he assisted on work con- 
nected with the war effort. 

In 1946 he turned from industry to 
commerce and spent eight years with 
English Exporters as manager of their 
raw materials department. During this 
period he concentrated more and more 
on rubber, latex and sole crepe. His 
technical background and extensive 
knowledge of languages has helped 
him to build up a wide circle of 
friends in the rubber trade. 


For the Motorways 

Then, in another well illustrated 
article we are told how, on this on- 
ward march of plastics, polystyrene is 
being used to help to build Britain’s 
new motorways. There are technical 
details about the use of shuttering 


A Review of People and Events 


lined with Lustrex polystyrene sheet. 
Apparently it was first used last year 
(that means 1957), in the building of 
flats at Bristol. So successful was this 
that when Holland & Hannen and 
Cubitts (Great Britain) Ltd., who 
built the flats, were awarded the con- 
tract for bridges on the new by pass, 
they decided to use it again to mould 
the eight columns. Each one is 14ft. 
high, 4ft. 6in. in diameter, and con- 
tains over 104 tons of concrete. 


From BBA 

In the Christmas post also came the 
festive edition of the BBA Journal 
with a delightfully attractive seasonal 
cover, and a pleasant message from 
the chairman, Colonel Sir William C. 
Fenton. It was nice to gather from 
him that throughout the past year 
British Belting and Asbestos has made 
progress and maintained an atmos- 
phere of co-operation and goodwill. 

Sir William added: ‘ We all look 
forward to further progress and 
development,’ and I am sure that 
those are sentiments which will be 
re-echoed by everybody who knows 
this go-ahead concern with its far- 
flung interests and activities. There 
are messages from offshoots in 
Australia, Canada, France, Western 
Germany, the United Staies and 
Spain, and an interesting little contri- 
bution to remind us that for the first 
time ever, a British motor driver in 
the person of Mike Hawthorn has 
won the world championship, the 
point being, of course, that Mike used 
Mintex Brake Liners. 

This is another big company in 
rubber and plastics which organizes 
its old employees into a vigorous 
association. When the twelfth annual 
dinner for the ‘ Twenty-fivers ’— 
people who have worked for the com- 
pany for 25 years—was held recently 
in Bradford, there were seven new 
members and the total is now 138. 

An interesting and, I think, signi- 
ficant gesture has just been made by 
the directors of the United Patani 
(Malaya) Rubber Estates. Mr H. D. 
Husbands, the new chairman, in his 
circulated statement to the share- 
holders, points out that the sales of 
parts of the estates have naturally 
brought about some redundancy in the 
labour force. The board has, there- 
fore, thought it advisable, in the 
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interests of continued good labour 
relations, to make a payment of £527 
as compensation to those made re- 
dundant. The distribution will be 
based on the length of service of the 
people concerned. 


East and West 

One of the most interesting, and 
probably most happy and significant 
developments in the rubber trade is 
the closer union and understanding 
that is coming about between East and 
West. A friend of mine drew my atten- 
tion to this the other day, he having 
had a long experience of less happy 
times in Malaya and his view was that 
it augurs well for the future. 

Mr Harold F. Copeman, in his 
circulated statement to shareholders 
of the Jeram Rubber Estates Ltd. to 
coincide with the 49th annual meet- 
ing held on December 22 had some 
observations to make, with consider- 
able effect, upon this point. Remind- 
ing shareholders that he was in 
Malaya and Indonesia during January 
to March 1958, and referring to the 
future, he said: 

“Confidence is, I am sure, the key 
word and I know I speak for my 
colleagues when I say that we all have 
the fullest confidence not only in the 
future of rubber but in the future of 
the Federation of Malaya, the country 
with which we are privileged to be 
associated.” 

Mr Copeman went on to express 
this feeling of confidence by quoting 
some of the memorable words of the 
Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, reviewing the first year of 
Independence, and referring to the 
progress made in the first twelve 
months. In the course of this the 
Prime Minister said: ‘I am confident 
that the people will prefer the policies 
and leadership which have placed our 
country in the van of progress in Asia, 
and have given the Federation of 
Malaya a place among the free nations 
of the world with a reputation enjoyed 
by few.’ 


Import Duty on Plastics 


A drawback of duty in respect of 
the following imported material, when 
used in the manufacture of the export 
goods described, is being considered 
by the Board of Trade: Blends of 
styrene—acrylonitrile copolymers with 
butadiene — acrylonitrile copolymers. 
The export goods are pipes and pipe 
fittings. 

Representations which interested 
parties may wish to make should be 
addressed in writing to the Board of 
Trade, Tariff Division, Horse Guards 
Avenue, London, S.W.1, not later 
than January 16 1959. 
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Baker Perkins to Make 
Triulzi Machines 


AKER PERKINS LTD., Peter- 

borough, announce that following 
agreement with the Italian firm, A. 
Triulzi S.A.S.,  Triulzi injection 
moulding machines will be built by 
Baker Perkins in Britain. 

The Triulzi range of injection 
moulding machines includes units of 
from }oz. to 400 ounces capacity. The 
company also make die - casting 
machines from 30 ton to 1,500 ton 
locking force. Features of the Triulzi 





5oz. injection moulding machine, 
other machines being imported. 

The Plastmatic Model 30 is one 
of the smallest injection moulding 
machines in the Triulzi range. It has 
four tie bars (which give improved 
rigidity over previous models) and 
comprehensive equipment for cooling 
injection plungers, injection head 
moulds and the oil in the tanks. The 
suction outlets of the tanks have fine 
mesh filters. Mechanical injectors 





Plastmatic Model 30 Plastics Injection Moulding Machine 


machines include _ self - contained 
accumulators, fully-automatic cycling 
equipment, high plasticizing capacity 
and automatic weigh-feeding equip- 
ment. 

The Triulzi range of machinery in- 
cludes compression and _ transfer 
moulding presses, laminating and 
polyester presses and gramophone 
record presses. Initially, Baker Per- 
kins will manufacture the loz. and 


operate automatically on opening of 
the mould. The designers have done 
everything to ensure that the machine 
is safe for operators, there is a fully- 
interlocked safety gate, for instance, 
and when it is open the machine will 
not operate. Equipment is provided 
for operation with semi-automatic or 
fully-automatic cycle and the cycle it- 
self is operated by a photo-electric cell. 
There is a built-in double shot device. 


CHEMICAL RANGE INCREASED 


The Rubber Regenerating Co. Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester, announce 
the following additions to the range of 
Naugatuck chemicals manufactured 
under licence at their Trafford Park 
works: Polygard, Naugawhite, Octa- 
mine and BXA. The company also 


advise that they have been assigned 
U.S. Rubber Company’s British 
Patent No. 718,217 dated July 11 
1952, French Patent No. 1,063,960 
dated August 6 1952, and German 
Patent No. 924,532 dated August 1 
1952 covering the use of Polygard. 
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WITCO CHEMICAL CO.,LTD. 





Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 6473/6476 
PEARL HOUSE, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 2 (Central 9066/8) 62 ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW C.2 (City 3495) 


Works at: UNION LANE, DROITWICH SPA, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Also at * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT * AKRON + BOSTON - CLEVELAND 




















Have you Granulating Problems? 





















Whoever has to granulate plastics must overcome daily 
the most varied granulating problems. 

This assumes that there are machines able to perform 
the varied tasks of plastics granulation and, by their 
rational method of operation, guarantee absolute reli- 
ability. F&Z have been building for the last 10 years 
such machines in 18 various types. 

Our illustration shows as an example the granulator type 
025 for injection moulded waste of all kinds. Its neat 
construction permits its installation directly at the side 
of the injection moulding machine for the immediate 
granulation of sprues and defective mouldings. Thus 
contamination of the material is avoided and also a 





storage of waste. 

For further information about the method of operation 
and advantages of F&Z granulators, we are always 
gladly at your service. 

Please write to: 





RANKFURT/MAIN-WEST 13 


REPRESENTATION in England: Ed. Brand Ltd., 9, St. Cross Street - Hatton Garden - London E. C. 1 (England) 
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IRI ANNUAL DINNER 


Continued from page 13 


rubber factories. He has been associa- 
ted with more than 140 patents re- 
lating to rubber processing machinery 
and had found time for a great 
number of activities connected with 
other aspects of the industry. He was 
chairman of the Midland Section, 
IRI, during the years 1933/34 and 
was admitted to the Fellowship in 
1936. 

Much of his time had been spent 
also in the field of education where he 
has rendered outstanding services. 
Some recognition of this came in 1948 
when he was appointed to the govern- 
ing body of the National College of 
Rubber Technology. During 1940 
Mr Willshaw was chairman of the 
reconstructional panel of the Midlands 
and was awarded the Order of the 
British Empire two years later. The 
Institution took this opportunity of 
expressing its grateful thanks and 
appreciation to Mr Willshaw for his 
conspicuous services to the industry by 
presenting him with the Hancock 
Medal. 


Long Period of Years 

Mr Willshaw said he felt deeply 
honoured by the presentation of the 
Hancock Medal 1958 and for the 
citation of the service he had en- 
deavoured to give to their industry 
over what might be considered a long 
period of years. He was glad, too, 
that such a presentation should take 
place in the great City of Manchester 
where the earliest manufactures of the 
industry on an extensive scale were 
carried out in partnership between 
Thomas Hancock and Charles Mac- 
intosh in a factory within a ‘four 
bogey ’ distance from where they were 
assembled, and which factory, built 
around 1840, still existed and was in 
operation. In addition, within and 
just outside the city were the several 
rubber machinery manufacturing con- 
cerns on whom their industry largely 
depended: for its processing equip- 
ment. 

It was also known that Thomas 
Hancock spent his early days in 
mechanical pursuits and was well 
acquainted with the materials and 
tools of the trade that were available 
in his time and which enabled him tc 
make the machines he required. To- 
day, they as engineers were better off, 
inasmuch as machines could be made 
for them, but the inventive and 
creative work must come from fresh 
ideas, designs and drawings from men 
with a knowledge of their industry. 
Such men might be hard to find, but 
properly rewarded and_ recognized 
there should be no difficulty in main- 
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taining a strong and vital engineering 
team. 

Finally, said Mr Willshaw, as his 
further work within the industry could 
only, with the best of good fortune, 
be of comparatively short duration, he 
would like to thank and acknowledge 
the help he had received at all times 
from engineers in and associated with 
the rubber industry and for this 
honour to him to be shared with them 
and to serve as an inspiration, so that 
future years would see other engineers 
coming forward and being similarly 
recognized by their Institution. 

Proposing the toast of the guests, 
Mr C. H. Birkitt, chairman of the 
Manchester section of the IRI, said 
that they all regretted the absence of 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester who 
was unable to attend. In a brief and 
entertaining speech, Mr _  Birkitt 
referred to some of the well-known 
figures in the industry who were 
present. 

In his response on behalf of the 
guests, Mr D. B. Collett said it was 
a very great pleasure to be with the 
members of the Institution on an 
occasion when they were honouring 
two such distinguished recipients of its 
premier awards. 

The report of the Council, which 
was presented to the annual general 
meeting that afternoon, referred, 
among other things, to the opening of 
new Sections of the Institution over- 
seas. As it happened to be his lot to 
do a good deal of travelling across the 
world from time to time, he could 
perhaps claim to have had a glimpse 
of what it was like to operate in a 
territory where there was no IRI or 
comparable institution working in the 
way to which we were accustomed in 
this country. The word ‘ accustomed ’ 
might provide a warning, or at least a 
reminder, that this country was richly 
endowed with institutions of this kind, 
working actively in the interests of 
science and technology. These must 
never be taken for granted. 

Mr Collett went on to congratulate 
the Council on a new venture which 
had come at the end of another year 
of hard work and progress. He 
referred particularly to the experi- 
ment by the IRI on Mersey-side on 
the previous day (December 16), 
when two Christmas Lectures were 
given to the young people of Liver- 
pool. He understood there were most 
enthusiastic audiences, the numbers 
_ at each session being at least 

50. 

In an industry such as theirs, in 
which so much depended on scientific 
knowledge and development, the im- 
portance of a steady intake of tech- 
nically-trained people was very great 
indeed. He did not think it was 


generally realized that in this country 
we were now in sight of an annual 
yield of 100,000 university - trained 
graduates, plus an increasing flow 
from the new technical colleges and 
the science schools. The rubber in- 
dustry must be able to attract a proper 
quota of this stream of youth; and 
having started them on their careers 
in our undertakings we must see to 
it that they were properly cast in their 
work and responsibilities. 

At this critical and formative stage 
in their careers the IRI, through its 
district meetings, publications, exami- 
nations and other activities, could 
fulfil a very important role. 


Rarefied Atmosphere 

Mr Collett said he was going to 
claim the privilege of speaking as 
chairman of the Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers, 
which body, like the IRI, had had a 
very busy year. It had a very success- 
ful ‘Open Days’ week at Shawbury 
in May, attended by more than 500 
people. Another feature was the 
launching by Dr Scott of the special 
rubber engineering courses for senior 
technical members of the industry. 
The first course was at Addenham 
Park, near Shawbury, and applications 
for tickets for courses had come into 
the somewhat rarefied atmosphere of 
“My Fair Lady,’ which was very 
encouraging. 

But perhaps the most important 
thing during the year had been the 
selection and appointment of the 
Association’s new Director, Dr W. F. 
Watson. At the same time, Mr 
Collett took the opportunity to pay 
tribute to the great work of Dr 
Watson’s predecessor, Dr J. R. Scott, 
on behalf of the RABRM. Also dur- 
ing the year the Association had 
applied for the extension of its grant 
from the DSIR, and that had been 
successfully negotiated, although the 
Department had made it very clear 
that they wished the Association to 
aim higher and better in its work, 
which meant that it had to raise more 
money from its membership to do 
what was regarded as its proper task 
for the industry as a whole. 

Finally, Mr Collett congratulated 
the officers and Council of the IRI 
on a very stimulating, interesting and 
happy evening, and expressed thanks 
again on behalf of all the guests. 


Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., Mon- 
santo House, 10-18 Victoria Street, 
London, $.W.1, has compiled a list of 
adhesives and inks recommended for 
use with Polyflex polystyrene film 
which the company is now marketing 
in this country. 
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Rubber Statistics 


WESTERN GERMANY — JAPAN — NIGERIA 


CCORDING to information re- 

leased by the Secretariat of the 
International Rubber Study Group, 
74,867 tons of crude rubber and 8,050 
tons of latex, making 82,917 tons in all, 
were imported into Western Germany 
during the first eight months of this 
year, some 7,000 tons or about 9°/, less 
than the comparable total for 1957. 
Malaya supplied 41,469 tons of these 
imports (compared wjth 44,841 tons) 
and Indonesia 21,521 (30,516 tons). 
Other countries supplying appreciable 
quantities included Ceylon (7,937 tons), 
Thailand (3,519 tons), Nigeria (3,084 
tons), the Belgian Congo, Viet-Nam 
and Cambodia. After allowing for ex- 
ports of 110 tons, 82,807 tons remained 
available for consumption. 

Natural rubber consumption during 
this period totalled 79,471 tons of 
crude and 7,784 tons of latex, or 87,255 
tons, almost exactly the same quantity 
as last year. Stocks at the end of 
August stood at 12,037 tons compared 
with stocks of 15,811 tons on hand at 
the beginning of the year. 

Production of synthetic rubber in 
Western Germany during this period 
amounted to 9,077 tons, an increase of 
1,200 tons over last year, and imports 
totalled 27,262 (25,175 tons), 23,348 
tons coming from the USA and 3,758 
tons from Canada. Exports amounted 
to 2,616 tons, leaving 33,723 tons 
available for consumption. The actual 
consumption total was 32,875 tons and 
stocks on hand at the end of the period 
had fallen from the January 1 total of 
6,864 tons to 6,575 tons. 

Reclaim rubber production during 
this period increased to 25,217 (23,945 
tons). After allowing for imports of 
43 tons and exports of 1,294 tons, the 
new supply available amounted to 
23,966 tons, while 23,610 tons were 
actually consumed. Stocks rose during 
this period by nearly 400 tons to 
4,538 tons at August 31. 


Japan 

The Study Group has also made 
available details of the Japanese rubber 
position up to the end of July. Imports 
during these seven months totalled 
63,288 tons of crude and 5,581 tons 
of latex. This represented a very con- 
siderable decline in the case of crude 
rubber from last year’s figure of 77,696 
tons, amounting to nearly 20%. This 
year’s imports have come from Malaya, 
the total remaining almost unchanged 
compared with last year at 61,045 tons, 
while imports from Indonesia have 
fallen from 20,804 tons to 2,440 tons. 
Imports from Ceylon have risen from 
445 tons to 2,649 tons, while British 
Borneo, from which country no rubber 
was received during 1957, has supplied 
2,601 tons. 


Consumption during these seven 


months totalled 64,160 tons of crude, 
a decrease of almost 10,000 tons, or 
15°, and 5,270 tons of latex, an in- 
crease of nearly 600 tons or nearly 
15%. Stocks at the end of the period 
had fallen from the January 1 total of 
13,830 tons to 13,268 tons. 

Imports of synthetic rubber totalled 
8,853 (8,328 tons), the United States 
supplying 6,595 tons and Canada 1,756 
tons. Consumption amounted to 
9,150 tons, an increase of 1,800 tons or 
25%, and stocks at the end of the 
period stood at 2,573 tons, compared 
with stocks at January 1 of 2,870 tons. 


Nigeria 

Details of Nigeria’s exports by 
countries during the last half of 1957 
and the first five months of 1958 have 
been made available by the Study 
Group. This information shows that, 
of Nigeria’s total rubber exports of 
39,542 tons in 1957, 22,723 tons came 
to the UK, while 8,124 tons went tc 
the USA and 3,522 tons to Western 
Germany. Other countries taking 
appreciable quantities of Nigeria’s 
rubber exports in 1957 included 
Czechoslovakia (1,422 tons), the 
Netherlands (1,287 tons), Denmark 
(879 tons) and Belgium (850 tons). 

Up to the end of May this year ex- 
ports have totalled 16,353 tons, and the 
United Kingdom has taken just over 
half with 8,659 tons. The United 
States has taken 3,123 tons, Western 
Germany 2,176 tons, Czechoslovakia 
975 tons, and the Netherlands 587 tons, 
while smaller quantities have gone to 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy and South 
Africa. 


Sole Crepe Exports 

The Study Group states that sole 
crepe exports from Malaya during 
October totalled 673 tons, compared 
with the September total of 615 tons. 
The United Kingdom took 275 tons 
and the USSR followed with 185 tons, 
this being a particularly large consign- 
ment and the first of its kind to this 
destination. Other countries taking 
appreciable quantities included the 
United States of America (35 tons), 
Hong Kong (34 tons), and Western 
Germany (23 tons). 

The September total brings sole 
crepe exports from Ceylon for the first 
three quarters of the year to 7,939 
(14,938 tons), or roughly double the 
quantity. 


Mr F. Rath, publicity manager cf 
The Geigy Company Ltd. of Man- 
chester, has returned to Switzerland 
tc take up an appointment with the 
publicity department of the parent 
company, J. R. Geigy S.A. of Basle. 
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Cellular PVC 


BTR TO MANUFACTURE 


ie Industries Ltd., Herga House, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, 
have acquired from Kléber-Colombes 
of Paris the manufacturing rights in 
Great Britain of the product known 
in France as Klegecell and in this 
country as Plasticell. Plasticell is a 
closed cell, cellular PVC and is avail- 
able in rigid and flexible forms. Both 
forms are available in thicknesses from 
din. to 3in. 

It is anticipated that production of 
the rigid grades will begin about mid- 
1959 but in the interim period all 
requirements for Plasticell will be met 
by continued importation from 
France. To this end, from January 1 
1959 BTR Industries Ltd. have taken 
over the selling rights in this country 
from Plastudy Ltd. The constitution 
of the material gives excellent physical 
and chemical properties and gives it 
wide application in aircraft construc- 
tion, transport, buildings, ships and 
boats. 


Patent Specifications 


The following information is prepared from 
published Patent Specifications. The full 
Specifications can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.C.2, at 3s. 6d. per copy (including postage). 


Synthetic Resins 

No. 802,245. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. Inventor: L. S. Rayner. 
Application, July 6 1955. Filed, June 
11 1956. Published, October 1 1958. 

A polyester tetramethylene glycol or 
pentamethylene glycol and_ glutaric 
acid is reacted with a diisocyanate in 
more than equimolecular amount, 
based on the polyester, to form a syn- 
thetic resin. The polyester has an 
average molecular weight of at least 
1,000 and the reaction is carried out 
under substantially anhydrous condi- 
tions. 

A rubber-like material is obtained by 
heating the synthetic resin in the pre- 
sence of a basic catalyst or a cross- 
linking agent, or both. The basic 
catalyst may be the hydroxide of 
lithium, sodium, potassium, beryllium, 
magnesium, calcium or barium, or it 
may be an alkoxide or a tertiary organic 
amine. Suitable cross-linking agents 
include water, glycols, diamines, di- 
carboxylic acids, hydroxy - amines, 
hydroxy-carboxylic acids and amino- 
carboxylic acids. The _ rubber-like 
materials have low rubber-glass transi- 
tion temperatures, good mechanical 
properties, low cold-hardening tem- 
peratures and low residual set after 
prolonged extension. Examples are 
given of the preparation of the syn- 
thetic resins and of the formation of 
rubber-like materials from them. Data 
are included for the _ rubber-glass 
transition point and the mechanical 
properties of the rubber-like materials. 
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Synthetic Rubber Prices 


Prices of synthetic rubbers appear regularly in RUBBER JOURNAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
PLASTICS in the first week of each month. It will be appreciated if suppliers will give notifica- 


tion of any price changes or additions to their range. 
to slight variation due to exchange, ocean freight and insurance fluctuations. 


are in pence per Ib. 


Cif duty paid quotations are subject 
All prices 


(e-qdp)—Ex-quay duty paid (cifUKdp)—cif UK duty paid (ddp)—Delivered duty paid 


(e-sUK)—Ex-store UK 


SBR TYPES AND 
HIGH-STYRENE RUBBER 


Ameripol (Goodrich Gulf) (e-qdp) 
(min., 70,000-lb. lots) 
1000 Hot, Non-Oil............ 23.10 
1001 ,, + ae eS ane 23.10 
1002 ,, aoe Yeas eee ark s 23.34 
1006 ,, mw anes eas texe 23.34 
1007 ,, er. ihe arermateaee 23.34 
1009 ,, ee re 23.71 
lt ,, ae RAE eA 23.71 
ae ae) anes Ste papa ate aie 23.24 
PS ee errr 23.94 
1500 Cold, Non- . cdcwwswayis 23.10 
1501 ss | ical a ee eave 23.10 
a). a eecaamanins 23.10 
1703 Cold, Oil- Extended, 25% oil *20.31 
: im, 99 *20.07 
1707_~—és, “ 37.5%, oil *18.89 
Lo. ae ne ‘i >» *18.89 
a a ‘i » *18.66 
1712 *18.66 


* Under 70,000 Ib., min. 600 Ib. 
ASRC (American Synthetic 


Rubber Corpn.) (cifUKdp*) 
(carloads lots of 30,000 Ib.) 
1000 Hot, Non-Oil............ 23.99 
1001 ,, Se ee rh Se a ol 23.99 
1004 ,, ae a ne rahe eer 23.99 
1006 ,, he” hahagae ae eran ae 23.99 
1009 ,, Berd peti ace i werciaen 24.61 
1018 ,, mali casa acon ae 26.74 
ee hae ewaekneeeen 26.26 
1500 Cold, Non- owe e 23.99 
1502 ,, 7 alee, pe eeey eaters 23.99 
1503 4 ONS nthe a el 26.02 
a, a eee 25.78 
1703 Cold, Oil- ‘Extended tases 20.69 
ie er aerers 19.27 
*US a conversion rate $2.80 
Copo (Copolymer) (cif oe 
1006 Hot, Non-Oil .......... 
1500 Cold, a: Serre 3325 
Iae. ss hg ag ad xneart 23.25 
. Sa ee ere ee 26.00 
oi: ae: Extended ela aed 18.50 
dies On . chawaiae 18.75 
3900 _ ,, Rosin- ‘Extended . 23.125 
FR-S | eed, (cif UKdp) 
NN a otais oil 5 si ataruce ete auh ma 23.187 
Se sor ibn ares ham, dere bi 23.187 
ee Fee ee ee 23.187 
a ee eee ee 23.187 
eae re 23.187 
GS aK ew aaanan ee eet 23.187 
Rs his Socal are ci Geis 23.187 
1703 Oil-Extended ............ 20.125 
oe eS aaah awcan 20.125 
a ee ee ene 20.125 
1712 Oil-Extended............ 18.5 
we os tebe eh oe 18.5 
ie ee ea 19.187 
ee gee ke 18.75 
aa ree 18.75 


* US/£ conversion rate $2.80 
International Synthetic Rubber 


Co. (ex-wks) 
0 re rrr 22 
EE es 64404000 0-080 oe 0% 22 
EE eee 17.5 


Philprene (Phiilips) 


1000 Hot, Non-Pigmented .... 24.08 
1001 ,, er 24.08 
1006 ,, ee 24.69 
1009 ,. * ne eee 24.08 
1010 _ ,, Aeon 25.87 
18 « -“ ‘teense 26.81 


(d)—Delivered 


1019 Hot, Non-Pigmented 26.34 
1100 Hot, Pigmented.......... 19.65 
ae Rr eee 19.28 
1500 Cold, Non- -Pigmented .... 24.08 
ms ws ” uss 
1503 ss 26.10 
1600 Cold, Pigmented Hasina ses 19.56 
1601 _ ,, ae Rete termeiane 19.56 
re ee ee rere 19.28 
1703 Cold, Oil- Extended Pabivied 20.79 
1706 ,, res ae 20.51 
1708_ ,, am 1 heme 19.38 
ji See yr 19.15 
30S 3s Pigmntd, Oil-Extended 17.78 
1805 ,, a 17.58 
*US/£ conversion rate $2.81} 
Plioflex (Goodyear) (cifUKdp) 
1006 Hot, Non-Pigmented .. 20.043 
1500 Cold, Non-Pigmented .... 20.043 
1502 cose maOes 
1703 Cold, Oil- Extended rere 17.241 
7. . = * eS ror oe 15.732 
brie . ee oe 15.732 
A eee 14.568 
1773 Cold, Oil- Extended, Light- 
a. reer TT eee 7.241 
1778 Cold, Oil-Extended, Light- 
eo ee 15.948 
ae (Polymer UK) (e-sUK) 
LS a Ee ere 22 
ER ee ee eee 22 
Kryflex 200 Cold, for Cables ... 23.5 
Krylene i oa dueesa-a id 22 


Krylene NS_,, 
Krynol 651 o- 


Non-Staining 22 
Oil-Extended 17.5 


Krynol 652 s,s, ee 17.75 
as S78 PROCS AI... cccccce 24 
Shell (cifUKdp) 
S-1000 Hot, Non- — + mae 
S-1002 ,, ~ .. 24.75 
S-1006 ,, - 24.52 
S-1013_,, 25.38 
S-1100 Hot, Black Masterbatch 20.06 
S-1500 Cold, Non-Pigmented .. 24.52 
S-1502__,, 24.52 
S-1600 Cold, Black Masterbatch 19.97 
S-1601 ,, - * 19.97 
S-1602 ,, 19.97 
S-1703 Cold, Oil Masterbatch . 21.20 
ie « of Pa .. 20.96 
S-1707 . 1 a 19.78 
S-1712 ,, 19.54 
S-1801 Cold, Oil & Black ”Master- 
batch Se DNA Ro Ma ds 18.35 

Synpol (Texas-U.S. Chemical 
Company) (cifUKdp) 
1000 Hot, Nom-Oll .......ccess 23.10 
1001 ,, Seg Satreah ele ravae any 23.10 
1002- ;, aby a eae craig kas 23.34 
1006 ,, Bee eat ee 23.10 
1007 _ «Cs; mar) Secck igtln beers ou a 23.10 
1009 ,, a ee ee 23.71 
1012 ,, er ee 23.24 
mas ss ee eee ae 23.94 
Re ae eee ah 23.10 
1500 Cold, Non- EE aticoraews 23.10 
502 ee Pee ee 23.10 
i) eile tS a maths ies 23.10 
1703 Cold, Oil-Extended........ 20.13 
yy  —_ a” Gretta se 18.71 
1708 4s ia Semen 18.71 
oo ia n fewicalkee 19.18 
vie: ss i wwe we 18.48 
i a ae 18.71 
8201 (50 parts oil) 17.20 
8150 Cold, Non- Oil, Black Mas- 

ee eer 19.46 


8250 Cold, Oil-Extended, Black 


eT eee 17.67 
8251 Cold, Oil-Extended, Black 
OS 16.11 
8253 Cold, Oil-Extended (non- 
staining) Black Master- 
eee 16.20 
US/£ conversion rate $2.80 
SBR LATICES 
Copo (Copolymer) (cifUKdp) 
(10-ton lots) 
2101 (dry weight)............ 46.30 
ee aa eat 40.80 
X-800 ( ,, ie Dib ea bebe eee 37.20 
21S { tA fe arene eee 38.00 
Ziee ( ss seal thas ig aerate ac 38.00 
2100 Cs das. Aili ical Sein chooh ide 38.00 
Pliolite Rubber (Goodyear) (d) 
SN ek X00 Sh oad bo Gow ae 40 
Latex 
2001 (dry weight). ..........0.0. 40 
2104 ,, Se ig sian diode trans 40 
2005 ia is peas aoa 40 
2108 ss ob ak wnaiwaween 40 
530s SS ee 40 
Pliolite Resin (C.0dyear) (d) 
OLA (Gry weight) ............ 44 
0 € » ee Te RE ersla utets 50 
cme f a Se eee 35 
160 (,, nd we acraaaewinn 50 
). Ee ce peer e re. 50 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
2507 (high styrene) dry weight.. 48 
Polysar (Polymer UK) (e-sUK) 
Ss | ere 38.5 
BN OE EY ook cece adssaes . aS 
re 33.5 
ACRYLONITRILE TYPES 
Butaprene N (Firestone) eat ae 
DE. Sire Gia an hears aioe San 
ee ehhh na wh emai wheatoranc ate 3625 
ESS ae ee eee 51.5 
PRE ea eee 60.18 
Chemigum (e-s) 
Ae ee 75 
er re rere 52 
trots circ Whine wae cmnieweas 52 
ED tac ptnnaind Ss oeaa tama 45 
DM etic amie icale a huanas erate ad 45 
Se ee 45 
IS se ia 2dr ad eters Siaobiw tease ial 45 
Hycar (British Geon) (UKd) 
(500-Ib. lots and over) 
1001 High Nitrile Hot ........ 52 
1041 in: ARIES si hte 52 
1002 Medium High Nitrile Hot. 45 
1042 “ - » Cad € 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
(500-lb. lots and over) 
1411 High Nitrile (powder)..... 66 
1432 Medium High Nitrile 
Aa 64 
1072 Medium High Nitrile 
a er 66 
1312 Medium High Nitrile 
ES ee 55 
1043 Medium Low Nitrile ..... 51 
1014 Low Nitrile ............. 61 
I.C.I. (min. 5-cwt. lots) (UKd) 
Butakon A-4051 High Nitrile 
Cold 52 
Butakon A-3051 Medium Nitrile 
. High Mooney Cold 45 
Butakon A-3002 Medium Nitrile 
Low Mooney Cold 45 
Paracril (US Rubber) (e-sUK) 
18-80 Low Nitrile ............ 63 
2a ee ae eee 50 
B Medium ‘Low Netrile .... 3i 
BJ ° » re 
BLT ‘s ‘ » Cold 51 
BJLT ” ” ” ” 51 
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re Medium High Nitrile.... 59 
eR ” ” ” Cold 59 
CV * 99 3(crumb) 60 
D Bee PUSRE occ cc ccces 67 
Polysar (Polymer UK) (d) 
Krynac 800 Medium Nitrile.... 45 
Krynac 802 Low = anae 


Turynac 803 Medium _,, 
(low Mooney) 45 
Krynac 801 High Nitrile ...... 52 


ACRYLONITRILE LATICES 
Butaprene N (Firestone) (cifUKdp) 
N-300 (dry weight)............ 53 
N-400 ( ,, 3 60.5 


Chemigum Latex (Goodyear) (d) 
6 


200 (dry weight) ........ 5 
235 CHS ( » i SD ahead ans 60 
236 ( ~ » uedetave 60 
5B (wm 2 ) cseceees 52 
245 CHS ( ,, a 2 ea piwnse 52 
246 ( ” 3” ) eee eens 52 
247 ( 5 we: DP a«saguews 52 
248 be me D weoences 52 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 


(dry weight, 3 drums and over) 
1551 High Nitrile (large particle) 66 
1552 Medium High Nitrile (large 


|. re 57 

Hycar (British Geon) (UKd) 
(dry weight, 3 drums and over) 
1561 Fiigh Mittile 2... cccccess 60 
os ie “ (carboxyl).... 60 
1562 Medium High Nitrile .... 52 
1577 9 » 
(modified) 
ACRYLIC TYPES 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
4021 Slab, 500 lb. and over..... 144 
4501 Latex, dry weight......... 96 
BUTYL TYPES 
Esso (e-sUK) 
Se LORE CL CTC 21.75 
CPO vicapennsecnasteeke 21.75 
SS a rer 21.75 
SE ES 3s avicses.acvsawonwe 21.75 
OS Serre eee 21.75 
Ae ee 21.75 
Non-staining 065 ............ 22.75 
Non-staining 165 ............ 22.75 
Non-staining 265 ............ 22.75 
Non-staining 267 ............ 22.75 
Non-staining 268 ............ 22.75 
Non-staining 365 ............ 22.75 
Vistanex (Polyisobutylene) (e-qdp) 
N Low molecular weight 54 
MH a ‘i * ae 
L-80 Medium molecular weight 54 
L-100 ~ - ~ 54 
L-120 oe “ ~ 54 
L-140 so ss - 54 
Polysar (Polymer UK) (e-sUK) 
REI 21.75 
ee eer 21.75 
EE. a eee C eee 21.75 
Butyl 301 (non-staining) ...... 21.75 
i bwin Supe aca daa eka 21.75 
Butyl 101 (non-staining) ...... 26.25 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
(590 lb. and over) 
2202 BEOMUNRER. 2. oc ssicses. 68 
NEOPRENES (e-qdp) 

W and WHV (dry weight del)... 42.62 
WRT Co. << wis. ae 
Wx ( ” ” ” ) ee 44.62 
GN ( 55 » »)--. 44.62 
GNA cw ae: eo 
GRT andS (,, ~. wi» See 
AC Cs - we.) Bee 
KNR ( in > Pre 
AC‘M’and‘S8’(_ ,, say ele. Beeee 
CG Cs 99 else Weee 
AD C a s 2)e- FIAD 


Latices—Dry (per Ib. del, min. 


50 Ib.) 
BE Sccsaeevidemeesaevanenad 49.75 
EMS care Mead ce had eae eee wen 49.75 
RS een Pree 51.25 
Sa vsik eld wweedaadaves ewe 51.87 
COE OE eT Pee or ree 54.125 
SEE, Wedemeyer eae 51.25 
CC Se re 51.25 
PE nhopinweoecediebetaweks 58.25 
—, SEO ee er eee 51.87 
Ee meee 51.25 
BF Ssedad tonnes saskeeeanw 53.62 
HYPALON 
In 50-lb. bags del UK ........ 71.62 
SILASTOMER 
Midland Silicones 
(500 Ib. lots del) 

NN a aS ara a hae maiicn 16s. 6d. to 35s. 
eee 26s. to 35s. 
Gums and base stock 36s. to 42s. 
Cold-curing silicone 

rubber 20s. and 23s. 6d. 

REINFORCING RESINS AND 
RUBBERS 

I.C.I. (min. 2-ton lots) (UKd) 
ce ce | Ee 36.5 
Butakon S-7001 ........cc00. 33.5 
Hycar (B. F. Goodrich) (ddp) 
yo. ee eee 42.5 
Pliolite (Goodyear) d) 
BO Sib scieresdbendedscens 36.5 
Polysar (Polymer UK) (e-sUK) 
SS-250 (high styrene) (bale form) 27.25 
SS-250 (_,, »» )(flakeform) 27.5 
Kryflex 252 (high styrene)...... 25.5 


Cyclite (Durham Raw 
Materials) 42 


—_ {i 


! Ply Ea” 





Says... 
4 


‘Shear fatigue is what you feel 
after New Year’s Eve’ 
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LONDON IRI GOLF AGM 


The annual general meeting of the 
London Section of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry Golfing Society, 
was held in the King Charles Suite, 
4 Whitehall Court, London, S.W.1, 
on Friday December 12. The vice- 
chairman, Mr B. J. Finnie, presided 
in the absence of Mr Howard Frank- 
lin, due to prolonged illness. The 
Secretary reported that the member- 
ship of the Section now stood at 76, 
seven members having resigned dur- 
ing the year and four new members 
admitted. 

The winners of the various trophies 
during the year were, the London 
Challenge Cup, Mr D. Davies; the 
Captain’s Prize, Mr I. Keith; the Pen- 
fold Trophy, Mr H. R. Cuzner; and 
the Sorbo Bowl, Mr D. Davies. The 
meeting was told that in addition, a 
new trophy was being presented for 
the first time to the member having 
the best three cards out of four dur- 
ing the year. This had been won by 
Mr D. Davies. 

The secretary went on to give 
details of the programme for 1959 
(reported in R#IP December 20) and 
the treasurer, Mr J. E. Pilbrow, stated 
that the financial position of the sec- 
tion was very sound. After discussion 
on the resolution that the captaincy 
should be extended from 1 to 2 years, 
the following nominations were made 
and unanimously approved: Captain, 
Mr E. H. V. Jorey (2nd year); vice- 
captain, Mr D. Davies (2nd year); 
hon. secretary, Mr J. F. E. Ruffell; 
hon. treasurer, Mr J. E. Pilbrow; hon. 
auditor, Mr W. J. Garner. 

Three members of the committee 
were retiring by rotation according to 
the rules, and it was proposed that 
Mr J. Hudson, Mr W. A. Ingram and 
Mr O. Green be elected in their place. 
These nominations were also unani- 
mously approved. A proposal that all 
future winners of trophies should be 
penalized one stroke for single figure 
handicaps and two strokes for double 
figure handicaps for a period follow- 
ing the event up to the next competi- 
tion for that particular trophy was 
approved. 

The members present were asked 
to confirm the resolution passed by 
the committee that visitors should be 
allowed to attend all meetings. This 
was unanimously approved and the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


Mr N. E. Bean has been appointed 
sales manager, chemical products, for 
BX Plastics Ltd. This division em- 
braces the manufacture of nitrocellu- 
lose, terpene resin, camphor and a 
number of other chemical products. 
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Rubber and Plastics Stock Market 


A REVIEW OF PRICES AND TRENDS 


HE pre-Christmas period in stock 
markets turned out to be the 
busiest that most stockbrokers could 
remember. Certainly the number of 
dealings registered, which at best is an 
indication of the trading volume, was 
the highest since before the war. The 
market tone has remained at ‘ set fair,’ 
and the confidence of investors has 
tended to improve rather than deterior- 
ate. The new measures to make 
Sterling partly convertible have done 
much to enhance this confidence. 
Buying of top grade industrial shares 
has continued unabated; there is a 
theory around the market that the big 
investors took advantage of the quiet 
period, and the lay-off by the general 
public, to move in on the market and 
reorganize existing portfolios. It would 
certainly not be surprising to learn that 
the new Unit Trusts had been buying 
heavily in recent weeks. As in the past 
the demand has centred almost entirely 
on the proven favourites of the in- 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL Ordinary units 
were lifted to a new high level for the 
vear of 37s. 3d., compared with a low 
point of around 28s. 3d. The favour- 
able half-yearly statement from LON- 
DON RUBBER, however, appeared to be 
overlooked. The board have recently 
announced an interim dividend of 15°/ 
on the increased capital. This is the 
same rate as a year ago when it was 
followed by a final of 20% on the 
present capital. The current stock 
market hope is that the final dividend 
will be improved upon, and if this 
turns out to be the case then London 
Rubber shares would appear under- 
valued at the current level of 12s. 6d. 

The ordinary shares of EBONITE 
CCNTAINERS reached a new peak level 
of 13s. 3d. following news of an in- 
terim dividend of 10°/% on the larger 
capital. Last time this dividend was 
followed by a final of 15%. Growing 
attention is being paid to the build-up 
of the COURTAULDS giant in plastics 


in the City. The latest move is a tie 
up by one of its subsidiaries with the 
BRITISH ROPES concern for the manu- 
facture of steel tyre cords. 

Group net profit of the DISTILLERS 
group for the half year to September 
last came out at £13,074,000, compared 
with £10,988,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1957. This total is after 
taking into account income from trade 
investments of £727,000 against 
£334,000, and is after allowing for 
debenture interest of £354,000 against 
£380,000 and outside interests of 
£193,000 compared with £326,000. The 
half-yearly report also states that the 
final results for the year should prove 
satisfactory and any setback in earn- 
ings of the industrial group due to the 
unsettled conditions should be more 
than compensated for by increases in 
sales of whisky. It is also stressed, 
however, that exports of whisky in the 
first six months have been such that 
they are substantially in excess of one 
half of the total available for the 


vestors. In the plastics and rubber and packaging. The policy of the board 
manufacturing sections the leaders is certainly one of active diversification full year, so that the advance in profit 
have again benefited most. and it is being viewed very favourably as reflected by the above figures is not 
Continued on page 27 
Share Price Movements 
Par 1958 Par 1958 
Value Company High Low Dec. 13 Latest | Value Company High Low Dec. 13 Latest 
5/- Albright & W. Ord. .. 20/9 13/44 20/- 20/9 £100 Dunlop 34% ist Debs. £73 £673 £714} £723* 
£1 299 6 Pref.. 16/73 15/44 16/- 16/6 £100 - 44% 2nd Debs. £81 £78 £794 £793 
5/- Anchor Chemica Ord.. 11/6 10/3 10/9 10/9 4/- Ebonite Cont. Ord. +. ep 7/6 11/9 13/3 
5/- Andersons Rub. Ord... 4/- 3/- 3/14 3/14 £1 English China Clays Ord. 45/- 29/9 45/- 45/- 
2/- Anglo-Amer. Vulc. Fibre £1 Goodyear Tyre 4% Pref. 12/9 12/- 12/6 12/43 
Ord. 3/3} 2/- 3/- 3/14 5/- Greeff Chem. Ord. .. 17/9 14/- 16/9 16/- 
Pa | Angus Geo. Ord. 28/9 = 21/- 28/- 28/9 10/- » | ©6«54% Pref. 8/- 7/9 7/9 8/- 
5/- Armitage (Sir Elk.) Ord. 3/93 2/3 3/3 3/3 4/- Greengate & Irwell Ord. 7/03 4/9 4/9 5/- 
5/- Ault & Wiborg Ord. .. 24/3 13/9 23/- 23/- £1 Imp. Chem. my -- 37/3 28/3 35/103 37/3 
£1 Avon India Rubber Ord. 42/-  27/- 37/6 36/3 Pa - a ,, Pref. a. S73 Wj- 17/- 16/6* 
£1 ‘a », 6% Pref. 18/6 17/3 17/6 17/6 £100 » 48% did Loan £87 £80 £87 £86 
10/- Bakelite a oo aaa 17/- 21/3 20/9 £100 54% Conv. Loan £121 £99 £1203 £119}* 
£1 6% Pref. 19/6 18/3 18/3 18/3 1/- Kleemann (O. & M.) Ord. 5/54 2/6 4/9 4/44 
£1 Baker Perkins Ord. .. 43/9 30/73 43/9 43/9 £i »» 63% Pref. 16/3 15/-  16/- 16/-* 
4/- Bank Bdg. Rubber Ord. 2/7} 1/6 2/- 2/- 2/- Lacrinoid Prod. Ord. .. 2/- 1/52 1/6 1/6 
5/- Boake (A.) Roberts Ord. 18/6 9/- 12/-* 11/- 5/- Laporte ind. Ord. .- 19/104 13/73 18/9 19/9 
£1 90 os »» 5% Pref. 15/14 13/9 13/9* 13/9 £1 oo 14% Pref. 22/104 21/104 22/3 22/3 
4/- Brammer H. Ord 14/14 9/- 14/- 14/- £1 Leyland & Birm. Rubber 
5/- Bridge, David Ord. 25/3 16/3 = 23/- 23/- Ord. 72/- 41/- 68/9 68/9 
5/- Bright, John Ord. 13/103 8/9 10/- 8/9 £1 99 6% Pref. 21/3 16/14 16/103 16/104 
2/- Brit. Ind. Plas. Ord. .. 7/7} 4/9 6/9 6/9 2/- London Rubber. 12/6 8/6} 12/6 12/6 
2/- >. 10% (tax free) Pref. 5/9 4/8} 4/9 4/9 Ps | >», 6% Red. Cum. Pref. 19/9 16/3 18/9 18/9* 
£1 ‘British Xylonite Ord. .. 50/6 28/6 43/14 46/3 5/- Monsanto Chem. Ord. . 16/44 13/- 15/6 16/- 
£1 5% Pref. 15/6 14/- 15/3 14/9 £1 a. 2» 32% Pref. 12/6 ll/-  12/- 12/- 
5/- BTR Ind. Ord. .. 13/3 9/44 11/6 12/6 £100 , 6% Debs. £104 £101} £103 £102* 
£1 i. 14% Pref. .. 22/6 20/9 21/6 22/6 £1 North British Rubber ..  — _ 15/3 15/3 
£1 Courtaulds Ord.. 33/6 20/- 31/6 32/9 2/- RFD Ltd. Ord.. .. 5/02 3/5} 4/- 4/1} 
£1 99 go Ist Pref. 18/63 15/74 16/6 16/3* £1 9 38% Pref. 14/6 11/6 13/9 12/6* 
£1 62nd Pref. 19/6 17/14 19/6 19/6 2/- Rubber Imp. Ord. .. 15/- 6/- 7/9 6/- 
4/- Cow, P.B. Ord. .. 6/03 3/6 4/9 5/6 2/- » oo» “A” Ord. 15/- 6/- 7/9 6/- 
£l % Pref. 13/6 10/9 12/6 12/6 £1 3 ~~ 93 3% Ast Pref. 12/3 10/- 11/3 11/3 
5/- Dale, John Ord. 15/- 10/- 10/74 11/- 5/- Rubber Reg. Ord. _- — 13/9 10/3¢ 
£1 » . 9» 6% /, Pref. 15/- = 13/- 15/- 15/- 4/- Shaw Francis Ord. 15/6 9/9 12/3 12/9 
1/- Dannimac Mfg. Ord. 4/103 2/6 4/13* 4/10} 2/- Sussex Rubber Ord. 1/8 74 1/44 = 1/73 
10/- De La Rue Ord. 32/6 20/9 31/-* 32/- 5/- Sutcliffe Speak. Ord. 7/43 5/- 6/9 6/9 
£l o» 3¢% Pref. 11/9 10/- I11/- 11/- £1 Turner & a Ord. . 73/9 52/- 72/6 73/9* 
6/8 Distillers Co. preg -- 27/- 15/9 30/43 25/6t Fag | “a 4 Pref. 24/- 22/14 23/9 23/9 
1 99 >> % Pref... 20/103 19/104 20/- 20/- 5/- Universal pe Ord. 14/43 8/0? 13/- 14/43 
100 » 3% p tag Loan £964 £91 £934 £934 5/- Viscose Dev. Ord. 8/9 6/3 8/9 8/9 
£100 » 54% Unsec. Loan £934 £87% £93 £934 5/- Warne William (Holdgs. ) 
10/- Dunlop Rubber Ord. .. 26/74 14/9 23/103 23/6 11/103 8/- 11/103 11/6 
£1 99 " 54% Pref. 18/9 15/10 18/9 17/9 * Ex-dividend Fs Ex-cap. 
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Rubber Markets 


LONDON 


Although conditions have been quiet 
in the London rubber market over the 
Christmas holiday period the tendency 
has been firm and prices record an all- 
round improvement of between a half- 
penny and three farthings a lb. The 
Spot is a halfpenny higher at 24d. 
per lb. The advance mainly reflects 
higher advices from the East. A small 
local trade demand and Continental 
demand contributed to the firm trend. 
The currency changes had little effect 
on the market. 


Latest prices are as follows: 
No. 1 RSS Spot: 244$d.-243d. 


Settlement House: 

February 243d.-243d. 

March 244d.-25d. 

April/June 254d.-254d. 
July/September 253d.-253d. 
October/December 253}d.-252d. 


No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 
January 24%d.-242d. 

February 243d.-243d 

Godown : 

January 833 Straits cents nominal. 


LATEX 
Centrifuged latex per gallon in 
drums, January/February shipment, 


14s. Sd. seller, cif European ports. 
Spot, seller 15s. 1d. Bulk, seller, 15s. 
Creamed, seller, 14s. Normal, seller, 
lls. 3d. 


SINGAPORE 


The market opened slightly higher 
on December 29, but with buyers dis- 
interested prices eased to around 
previous levels in an extremely quiet 
market. Lower grade interest was 
negligible. The afternoon continued 
quiet with small interest appearing in 
lower grades. Turnover was small. 
Factories were quiet. 


Straits cents per Ib., 
fob Malayan ports to 


open ports 
Previous 
Close Close 
No. 1 RSS, Jan... 84 —84} 84 —84} 
Feb... 84}]—843 84 —84} 
No. 2 RSS, Jan... 813—82} 82}1—82} 
No. 3 RSS, Jan... 81 —814 814—82 
No. 4 RSS, Jan... 793—804 80 —81 
No. 5 RSS, Jan... 764—774 77 —78 
No. 1 Spot 8323—84} 833—84} 
No. 3 blanket, thick 
remilled, Jan. 76 —78 76 —78 
No. 1 fine pale 
crepe, Jan. 863—884 864—88} 


Tendency: Quiet. 


centri- 
fob 


Latex, native produce, 60° 
fugal, packed in rec. drums 
168.00d. per gallon. 


NEW YORK 
The following landed prices ruled in 
New York on December 29: 
DEALERS’ PRICES 
Cents per Ib. 


Dec. 29 Previous 
No. 1 RSS, Jan. 29%b-29ja Dec. 30}n 
Feb. 294b-297a Jan. 30in 
No. 2 RSS, Jan. 29%b-293a Dec. 29jn 
Feb. 29}b-294a Jan. 294n 
No. 3 RSS, Jan. 28}b-29a Dec. 29}n 
Feb. 283b-28ja Jan. 29n 

No. 1 RSS, te 30}n 30}n 


No. 3 amber blan- 
ket crepe, Feb. 
No. 1 latex, thin 


26%b-27 ha 26{n 


crepe Dec. Deleted 303n 
Jan. 303n —_ 
No. 1 latex, thick 
crepe Dec. Deleted 29in 
Jan. 29in _ 


FUTURES—REx CONTRACT 


Close Previous close 
Jan. .. 30.02b-30.10a 30.15b—30.20a 
March .. 29.90b—30.00a 30.12t 
May... 29.72t 29.80b-29.90a 
July 29.52b-29.65a 29.70b—29.75a 
Sept. 29.40b-29.55a 29.60b—29.70a 
Nov. 29.30b-29.45a 29.50b—29.60a 
Jan. 29.20b-29.35a 29.40b-29.50a 


Sales: One. Tendency: Dull. 
Rubber futures on December 12 were 
about steady in very quiet dealings. 
Traders said physical rubber was also 
quiet, with offerings limited. Dealers 
were buying little in the shipment 
market and factories were purchasing 
hand to mouth. The physical rubber 
undertone was barely steady. 


AMSTERDAM 
The Amsterdam rubber market ruled 
as under on December 29: 
Guilders per kilo 


No. 1 RMA Dec. 29 Previous 
December Deleted 2.39 
January 2.40 .40 
February 2.40 2.40 
March os 2.40 2.40 
Jan./March .. 2.41 2.404 
April 2.44 2.44 
May 2.44 2.44 
June .. 2.44 2.44 
April/June 2.464 2.464 
July .. ws 2.46 2.46 
Sales: 105. Tendency: Quiet. 
DJAKARTA 


There was good interest in No. 1 
sheet for ready delivery on December 
29 in a steady market. Export certifi- 
cates were quoted at 332 paid/buyer. 


Rupiahs per kilo 

Fob main ports: Dec. 29 Previous 
Spot No. 1 Priok.. 22.75b 22.00b 
Spot No. 2 Priok.. 21.75b 21.00b 
Spot No. 3 Priok.. 20.75b 20.25b 
No. 1 fine palecrepe 22.00b 21.50b 


Tendency: Steady. 


BANGKOK 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, at Bang- 
kok on December 29 was 27.50 (27.50) 
US cents per lb. 
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CEYLON 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, spot, at 
lombo on December 29 was 103 
(104) Ceylon cents per lb. 


Castor Fatty Acids 


A new plant for the production of 
castor fatty acids has recently been 
commissioned by Price’s (Brom- 
borough) Ltd., the Merseyside oleo- 
chemical manufacturers. Employing 
soda saponification, the plant is 
primarily designed to produce 12- 
hydroxystearic acid (hydrogenated 
castor oil fatty acids). This product, 
of great interest to greasemakers, is 
also used in the production of alkyd 
resins, for plasticizing urea and mela- 
mine/formaldehyde resins for stoving 
finishes, and esters for the cosmetics 
industry. 


STOCK MARKET 


Continued from page 26 


expected to be maintained when the 
full year’s trading figures become 
available. 

Following the news, and after the 
stock market had adjusted the share 
price to allow for the recent scrip issue, 
Distillers shares were brought up to a 
new peak of 27s. Then came a reaction 
and the price eased back slightly to 
25s. 6d., which would appear to make 
them attractive particularly in view of 
the rising profits from ‘trade invest- 
ments,’ which is, in fact, the revenue 
from the chemical interests of Dis- 
tillers. 

The Ordinary of BRITISH XYLONITE 
staged a very rapid rally to 46s. 3d. on 
the reappearance of fairly large buyers 
while De LA RUE ordinary were promi- 
nent with a gain of ls. to 32s. The 
quotation for AIRSCREW ordinary 
shares is now withdrawn from our list 
following the Court’s approval of the 
scheme of arrangement. Airscrew now 
becomes a wholly-owned offshoot of the 
BRITISH MATCH combine. 

The profit from the MARLEY TILE 
group was something of a surprise for 
the market’s optimists. The group 
profit is down to £1,109,000 from 
£1,426,000, a figure struck after heavier 
depreciation of £572,000 against 
£478,000 previously. The charge for 
taxation is reduced from £750,000 to 
around £591,000 which leaves the net 
figure at £518,000 against £675,000. 
The final dividend is 74°/, again which 
brings the year’s payment up to 124 

Sir Walker Shepherd, chairman of 
the TURNER AND NEWALL enterprise 
said that although profits for the cur- 
rent year may not be as good as those 
for 1957-58, it is not anticipated that 
any reduction will be of a serious 
nature. The board’s long-term outlook, 
however, remains optimistic, but 
cautiously so in view of the world-wide 
political and economic problems. 
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Industry INTELLIGENCE 





Technical Data 











Vulcanization of Nitrile Rubber 
Containing Phenolic Resins 

Cellobond H.831 and H.835 are 
phenolic resins suitable for the rein- 
forcement of nitrile rubber. The 
behaviour of different accelerators and 
combinations of accelerators for the 
vulcanization of nitrile rubber rein- 
forced with these resins is reported in 
Technical Note No. K.206 issued by 
British Resin Products Ltd., Devon- 
shire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Hycar 1002, a medium acrylonitrile 
rubber, was used for this work. Data 
are given for the tensile strength, 
elongation, modulus, hardness, com- 
pression set, tear strength and resilience 
of the vulcanizates. In most of the 
work with Cellobond H.831, test re- 
sults are given for a range of cures, 
but for H.835, results are given for the 
optimum cure only. The results show 
that the presence of these Cellobond 
resins in nitrile rubber does not inter- 
fere with the behaviour of the vul- 
canizing ingredients. The data given 
will facilitate the selection of a suitable 
curing system where the maximum 
advantage from resin reinforcement is 
required. 


Araldite Surface Coating Resins 

Araldite epoxy (or ethoxyline) resins 
are used in surface coatings, as casting, 
potting and laminating resins and as 
adhesives and fillers. They produce 
finishes of high quality with excellent 
adhesion, toughness, flexibility and re- 
sistance to abrasion, chemicals and 
solvents. Two types of Araldite resins 
are used for surface coatings, namely, 
speciality types and the ‘6000’ series. 
An illustrated booklet on the speciality 
types has recently been issued by Ciba 
(ARL) Ltd., Duxford, Cambridge. 

Five types of Araldite resins are 
described in the booklet, which con- 
tains comprehensive information on 
the preparation of coatings containing 
the resins, including formulations, and 
on the properties and uses of the coat- 
ings. The coatings have a wide variety 
of applications, being used, for example, 
for aircraft and murine finishes, and as 
coatings for magazine covers, labels, 
food wrappers, and the insides of 
metal containers for food, beverages, 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. For 
collapsible tubes, the properties of 
flexibility, non-toxicity, strong adhesion 
and good chemical resistance of the 
coatings are of exceptional value. The 
coatings can be applied to wood and 
brickwork, while one type, Araldite 
961-A, possesses outstanding chemical 
resistance and is used in coatings for 


tanks, paddles, pipes and many other 
items of chemical plant. 


Coumarone Resins in Rubber 
Compounding 

The advantages of using coumarone 
resins in rubber compounding, with 
particular reference to A.7600 pale 
coumarone resin, are discussed in 
Report No. 138/R/58 issued by the 
Anchor Chemical Co. Ltd., Man- 
chester 11. 

A.7600 is a medium-hard grade of 
excellent colour and is compatible with 
natural rubber, SBR, nitrile rubber and 
neoprene. It improves processing and 
the dispersion of fillers, imparts tacki- 
ness to the unvulcanized stock, inhibits 
bloom and improves the surface finish 
of moulded products. Coumarone resin 
is an essential ingredient of non-black 
SBR compounds if optimum physical 
properties are to be developed. Because 
of its pale colour, A.7600 is particu- 
larly suitable for use in white and 
coloured SBR compounds. 

Test results are given demonstrating 
the effect of 0, 5, 10 and 15 phr of 
A.7600 in an SBR mix containing 63 
phr (30 volumes) of hydrated calcium 
silicate. The data show that A.7600 
pale coumarone resin gives compounds 
of lower Mooney viscosity and longer 
scorch time while it greatly improves 
the tensile strength of the vulcanizates. 
The report includes notes on _ the 
method of manufacturing coumarone 
resins and data for the properties of 
A.7600. 





Machines, Materials 
and Equipment 











Baldwin Technical Service 

A team of application and design 
experts to give free advice on the use 
of the company’s range of equipment 
(over 700 different pieces) has been 
formed by the Baldwin Instrument Co. 
Ltd. The team will be backed by 
many years of experience of designing 
systems combining hydraulics and 
pneumatics as well as by the resources 
of the Baldwin Electronic Division. 
The only limitations imposed are by 
the equipment’s working pressures, 
which are 150 psi for compressed air 
and 250 psi for hydraulic oil. In some 
cases, water may be used as hydraulic 
fluid, and with all valves, vacuum can 
be handled comfortably. 


Temperature Control Unit 
‘Araldite’ epoxy resin has been 
used to coat the bi-metal coil of the 
new thermostatically-controlled Techne 


Tempunit being manufactured by 
Techne (Cambridge) Ltd. The opera- 
tion of this temperature control device 
depends upon the efficient functioning 
of the coil which unwinds as the 
temperature of the bath increases. In 
this equipment the resin must be 
flexible enough to withstand the 
mechanical stresses applied when the 
dissimilar metals expand and contract 
and must also accommodate movement 
in the coil unit itself. 

Equally important, the resin seals 
the entire coil and so eliminates the 
risk of corrosion resulting from the 
creation by the dissimilar metals of an 
electrical field. Finally, the coating 
enables the Tempunit to be used for 
the temperature control of bath media 
up to a temperature of 95 °C. 





Publications Received 











Synthetic Resin Adhesives 
The use of ‘ Aerolite’ 300 synthetic 
resin adhesive and _ of _— synthetic 
adhesives generally in sailplane build- 
ing are described in ‘ Technical Notes 
192’ published by CIBA (ARL) Ltd. 
The booklet represents a reprint of a 
paper which was presented by the com- 
pany at the Seventh Congress of the 
Organization Scientifique et Technique 
Internationale du Vol 4 Voile (OSTIV) 

at Leszno, Poland, in June 1958. 


ICI Technical Information 
The Subject Index to Technical In- 
formation Leaflets (Dyehouse) Nos. 
161-449, has been issued by I.C.I. Ltd. 


Eastman 910 Adhesive 

An illustrated brochure outlining the 
properties of ‘Eastman 910 Adhesive,’ 
and giving instructions for its use, has 
been produced by Eastman Chemical 
Products Inc., a subsidiary of the East- 
man Kodak Co., New York. The main 
advantage of the new adhesive, which 
is a cyanoacrylate monomer modified 
with a thickening agent and plasticizer, 
is, the manufacturers claim, the 
rapidity with which it forms strong 
bonds between a large number of 
different types of materials. 


Careers Booklets 
Two vocational guidance booklets, 
“Your Career in Chemical Engineer- 
ing,’ and ‘Your Career as a Chemist, 
have been prepared and published by 
the Chemical Institute of Canada. 


CWH Products 
A well-produced booklet, ‘ Products 
of Chemische Werke Hiils Aktiengesell- 
schaft,’ outlines the properties and 
uses of the company’s range of pro- 
ducts which include: Synthetic rubber 
(Buna) and auxiliaries for producing 
rubber; plastics, auxiliary products and 
plasticizers; and carbon black. The 
booklet also reviews the company’s 

manufacturing programme. 
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Future Events 


INSTITUTION OF RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 

Meeting of the Papers and Publica- 
tions Committee on Wednesday 
January 7 at 4 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, London, W.8, at 9.45 a.m., 
of the Finance Committee at 11.45 a.m., 
and of the Executive Committee at 2.30 
p.m. 

Burton-on-Trent Section. — Thurs- 
day January 8 at the Midland Hotel, 
Station Street, Burton-on-Trent, at 
7.30 p.m. ‘Work Study and Produc- 
tivity,’ by J. B. Kitchen, of I.C.I. Ltd. 


PLASTICS INSTITUTE 


Conference on ‘ Careers in the Plas- 
tics Industry’ for headmasters and 
careers masters of the Public Schools 
Appointments Bureau. At the Borough 
Polytechnic, London, S.E.1, on Friday 
January 9 at 10 a.m. 

Midlands Section. —Thursday Janu- 
ary 8 at the James Watt Memorial 
Institute, Great Charles Street, Birm- 
ingham 3, at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Polycar- 
bonates,’ by Dr W. P. Hechelhammer 
of Bayer A.G. 





Society of Chemical Industry, Plas- 
tics and Polymer Group.—Tuesday 
January 6 at SCI Meeting Room, 14 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, at 
6.30 p.m. ‘ Polycarbonates and their 
Properties, Processing and Applica- 
tions, by Dr W. Hechelhammer, of 
Bayer A.G. 

Society of Chemical Industry, Plas- 
tics and Polymer Group. — Wednesday 
January 7 at the University, Man- 
chester, at 2.30 p.m. Symposium: 
‘Some Newer Polymers; their Struc- 
ture and Properties. To be held 
jointly with SCI, Manchester Section. 


Export Opportunities 


Rubber Products for USA 


Mr A. A. Lodigensky, managing 
director (exports) of the H. K. Porter 
Co. Inc., 300 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y., has told the British Con- 
sulate-General in New York that his 
firm are interested in the possibility 
of licensing a UK firm or firms to 
manufacture certain Porter products, 
with a probable exchange of technical 
information. 


Among the particular products 
which Mr Lodigensky mentioned are: 
Quaker Rubber Division (in conjunc- 
tion with a new division—the Ther- 
moid Co., of Trenton, N.J., which has 
just been taken over by Porters), indus- 
trial rubber products (natural and 
synthetic), excluding tyres. The com- 
pany would like to find a licencee for 
any or all of their products in this 
range but are particularly interested in 
having their brake linings manufac- 
tured under licence. 


A copy of a leaflet giving details of 
the US firm’s nine American (and one 
Canadian) manufacturing divisions and 
of their range of products is available 
for loan from the Export Services 
Branch, Board of Trade. Manufac- 
turers interested in this enquiry should 
write direct to Mr Lodigensky for 
further details and copy their initial 
correspondence to the British Consu- 
late-General, Commercial Section, 99 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
B.o.T. reference ESB/29653/58. 


The address of the Export Services 
Branch of the Board of Trade is Lacon 
House, Theobalds Road, London, 
W.C.1. Telephone number: Chancery 
4411, extensions 776 or 866. 








New 
Polythene 
Grade 


A new series of high 
clarity polythene film 
compounds which have 
the inherent properties 
of standard polythene 


films coupled with 
greatly improved 
clarity, are being 


marketed by Bakelite 
Ltd. The contrasting 
grades of transparency 
can be seen between 
the new (uppermost) 
and _ standard _poly- 
thenes (of the same 
gauge). 
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Resolutions for 
Winding-up 


The petitions below are for the compulsory winding- 
up of companies in accordance with the Companies Act 
1948. They are extracted from ‘The London Gazette’ 


At an extraordinary general meeting 
of FLEXDAY PLASTICS LTD., 
duly convened, and held at 5 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1, on 
December 9 1958, the subjoined 
Extraordinary Resolution was duly 
passed: ‘That it has been proved to 
the satisfaction of this meeting that 
the company cannot by reason of its 
liabilities continue its business and that 
it is advisable to wind up and accord- 
ingly that the company be wound up 
voluntarily and that Cyril Metliss, 
Chartered Accountant, 97-99 Park 
Street, London, W.1, and Simon 
Harrison, Chartered Accountant, of 
1 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2, be and they are hereby 
appointed Liquidators for the purposes 
of such winding-up.’ 


At an extraordinary general meeting 
of KENSAL PLASTICS LTD., held 
at 89-91 Newman Street, London, W.1, 
on December 8 1958, the subjoined 
Extraordinary Resolution was passed: 
‘That it has been proved to the satis- 
faction of this meeting that the com- 
pany cannot by reason of its liabilities 
continue its business, and that it is 
advisable to wind up the same, and 
accordingly that the company be 
wound up voluntarily, and that Mr 
Donald Jacobs, Chartered Accountant, 
of 89-91 Newman Street, London, 
W.1, be and he is hereby appointed 
Liquidator for the purposes of such 
winding-up.’ 


Canadian Asbestos 


Shipments of asbestos from Cana- 
dian mines in October rose to 98,392 
tons from 88,992 in the preceding 
month and 88,991 in the correspond- 
ing month last year. January-October 
shipments were 755,478 tons, sharply 
below the year-earlier total of 
902,127. Exports in October amoun- 
ted to 92,430 tons as compared with 
104,235 year before, bringing the ten- 
month exports to 703,100 tons as 
against 855,825. 





An export order worth more than 
£110,000 has been received by the 
General Engineering Co. (Radcliffe) 
Ltd., Radcliffe, Lancs. The full com- 
plement of equipment is of such a 
comprehensive nature that almost 
every type of thermoplastic insulated 
cable will be producible, from fine 
switchboard wire to heavy power 
cable 4in. in diameter. Four of the 
company’s new induction-heated ex- 
truders are included, the smallest 
being of 24in. and the largest being of 
6in. diameter screw. 
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QUESTIONS CORNER 


Continued from page 16 


all regenerated fibres must be produced 
from a natural material, and amongst 
the now familiar fibres are viscose 
rayon, cuproammonium, cellulose 
acetate, alginate and several protein 
fibres, e.g., Ardil. 

Some indication of other changes 
that occur on regenerating a natural 
material may be indicated by the fact 
that native cellulose has a mean mole- 
cule of about 9,000 glucose residues, 
with a molecular weight of 1,500,000. 
In the process of regeneration the 
length of the molecule is reduced and 
cuproammonium rayon has about 500 
glucose residues in its cellulose mole- 
cule, viscose rayon about 400 and 
cellulose acetate about 300. The 
longer the molecule chain the stronger 
the filament. 

Synthetic fibres, on the other hand, 
are synthesized from simple chemical 
substances and nylon was one of the 
first to be made, although possibly 
glass fibres were produced at an earlier 
date. The molecular weights of syn- 
thetic fibres are very high, e.g., nylon 
is about 12,000 to 20,000, and the 
fibre-forming properties depend on the 
molecular weight which, for each 
polymer, gives optimum properties 
within a well-marked range, e.g., nylon, 
with a molecular weight of 4,000 to 
6,000, would be capable of producing 
only weak and brittle fibres. 

Further information on this subject 
can be gained from Man-made Fibres, 
by R. W. Moncrieff, 1957, National 
Trade Press Ltd.; J. Tex. Inst., 1949, 
40, 3; 1948, 40, 241). 


(More questions next week) 





NEW COMPANIES 











Raincoat Shop Ltd. (615,552). — 
November 25. Capital: £100 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in water 
and rainproof coats, etc. The direc- 
tors are: John M. Shaw and Dorothy 
P. Shaw, both of 28 Downs Road, 
Langley, Slough. Regd. office: 28 
Downs Road, Langley, Slough. 

Rossendale Plastics Ltd. (615,704).— 
November 27. Capital: £5,000 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in plas- 
tics, rubber, etc. The directors are: 
Bernard Pickup, 288 Blackburn Road, 
Haslingden, Austin Chaffer, 103 Sedge- 
ley Avenue, Rochdale, and Keith 
Lloyd, 310 Helms*ore Road, Hasling- 
den. Regd. office: Lower Lane Fac- 
tory, Haslingden. 

Roscoe Manufacturing Co. (Salford) 
Ltd. (614,746).—November 28. Capi- 
tal: £2,000 in £1 shares. To carry on 
the business of manufacturers of and 
merchants in ladies’ and gentlemen’s, 
boys’ and girls’ and children’s rain- 
coats, waterproofs, plastics and leather 
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garments, etc. The directors are: 
Morris Clynes and Rose Clynes, both 
of 17 Ravens Close, Prestwich, Man- 
chester. Regd. office: Victoria Mills, 
Dickinson Street, Salford, 3. 

J. and A. Collins Ltd. (615,882). — 
December 1. Capital: £5,000 in £1 
shares. To acquire the business of 
manufacturers of plastic mouldings and 
vulcanized fibre articles carried on by 
Jesse W. Collins and Alec N. Collins 
at Gloucester as ‘J. and A. Collins,’ 
etc. The permanent directors are: 
Jesse W. Collins, Cherwell, Green 
Street, Cam, Glos.; Alec N. Collins, 1 
Fairmead Estate, Cam, Glos.; David A. 
Tomlinson, Charles T. Knott, Reginald 
A. Knott and Eric S. Knott. The last 
three named are directors of Jas. F. 
Knowles and Co. Ltd., etc. Regd. office: 
Severn Road, Gloucester. 





PATENT LIST 











Printed copies of the Specifications in the 
following list can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2, price 3s. 6d., including 
postage, but about six weeks after the date of 
this publication will usually elapse before they 
come available. Orders with remittance may be 
sent in advance to the Patent Office, and will be 
fulfilled immediately the Specifications are pub- 
lished. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 


Open to public inspection on 
December 23 1958 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Ethylene polymerization. 808,667. 

Whiffen and Sons Ltd. Expanded 
thermoplastic materials. 808,763. 

Parke, Davis and Co. L(—) and 
D(+) threo-8-(paranitrophenyl)-serine 
esters and a process for their manu- 
facture. 808,811. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
tion of tetracyclinonitrile. 808,701. 

American Cyanamid Co. Produc- 
tion of tertiary-butyl derivatives of 
anhydrotetracyclines. 808,702. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Polymeric compositions. 808,730. 

Shawinigan Resins Corporation. 
Synthetic resinous compositicns. 
808,662. 

Rohm and Haas Co. Expoxidized 
esters of edipic acid. 808,955. 

Montecatini Soc. Generale per 
l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica. Pro- 
cess for preparing amidic esters of 
dithiophosphoric acids, and insecticidal 
compositions including said derivatives. 
808,853. 

Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
Oils containing copolymers. 808,665. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Preparation of polyurethane elastomers. 
808,633. 

Soc des Usines Chimiques Rhone- 
Poulenc. Phenthiazine derivatives. 
808,959. 

H. Morren. Amino derivatives of 
esters of 2-phenyl isovaleric acid. 
808,960. 

Nopco Chemical Co.  Asbestos- 
containing vinyl floor tiles and com- 
positions therefor. 808,718. 


Produc- 





TRADE MARKS 











Objections to the registration of any of the 
undermentioned applications may be lodged with 
the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks at the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
within one month of the date mentioned. The 
objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form 


No. 7, cost £2, obtainable through any money 
order office. The extracts—from ‘“‘ The Trade 
Marks Fournal’’—given below are reproduced 
by permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 


TUDOR ROSE (778,118) For all 
goods included in Class 18 made wholly 
or principally of plastics. By Rosedale 
Associated Manufacturers Ltd., Tre- 
forest Works, Treforest Trading Estate, 
Treforest, Glamorganshire, Wales. 
(Class 18; November 11 1958.) 


ARMAMAT (776,212) For floor 
mats made principally of rubber. By 
Semtex Ltd., 1 Albany Street, London, 
N.W.1. (Class 27; November 11 1958.) 

PLIRAM (779,798) For refractory 
material in plastic or powdered form 
for lining furnaces, ladles and the like. 
By Plibrico Co. Ltd., Plibrico Works, 
Westmorland Road, London, N.W.9. 
(Class 19; November 18 1958.) 


KEROTITE (777,347) For taps 
made of plastics for fuel storage cans. 
By Phillips Telescopic Taps Ltd., Col- 
liery Road, Birmingham Road, West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. (Class 20; 
November 18 1958.) 

NETLON (776,542) For all goods 
included in Class 24 made wholly or 
principally of plastics. By Plastic Tex- 
tile Accessories Ltd., 25 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn, Lancashire. (Class 
24; November 18 1958.) 


Rubellit 


(770,433) For electric storage bat- 
teries; casings being parts of such 
batteries; and parts of these goods in- 
cluded in Class 9 made of rubber. By 
Accumulatoren - Fabrik Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Dieckstrasse 42, Hagen, West- 
phalia, Germany. Address for service 
is c/o Edward Evans and Co., Chan- 
cery House, 53-64 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. (Class 9; November 
18 1958.) 

NYLITE (779,091) For coats, 
jackets, trousers and headwear, ll 
waterproofed, rainproofed or shower- 
proofed, and all made from piece goods 
wholly or substantially wholly of nylon. 
By Andrew Baron Ltd., Sammy House, 
144 Princess Street, Manchester 1. 
(Class 25; November 18 1958.) 

BASILBLAK (779,733) For carbon 
black (not being a pigment) for indus- 
trial purposes. By Ship Carbon Co. of 
Great Britain I.td., Paycocke Road, 
Basildon, Essex; and Chadwell Works, 
Grove Road, Chadwell Heath, Essex. 
(Class 1; November 25 1958.) 

INTOL (777,196) For synthetic 
rubber. By the International Synthetic 
Rubber Co. Ltd., Hardley, Hythe, 
Southampton, Hampshire. (Class 17; 
November 25 1958.) 











